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LET’S HAUL SO MUCH STOVEWOOD AND FIREWOOD NOW THAT FARM WORK WILL NOT HAVE TO BE ST 
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A Tru stworthy Car ata_ 
Noteworthy Price 


j  pgueny you buy your new car this spring, 
it will pay you to see your Nash dealer. 


Nash prices probably will surprise you. 
They are exceedingly low, considering all 
the motor car quality you get for what 
you pay. 

And they are low because Nash is a great 
manufacturer headed by one of the ablest 
builders in the motor car industry,C. W. Nash. 


Only the best of everything goes into this car. 
The Nash Standard Six, for instance, has a big, 
powerful 7-bearing, 6-cylinder motor, when 
other cars still offer you only 3 or 4 bearings 
in their 6-cylinder motors. 


Furthermore the Nash Standard Six engine is 
mounted on rubber and is full-pressure lubri- 


cated to every single bearing surface, like the 
most expensive cars built today. 


And this car is the only car at anywhere near 
its low price with so many refinements to add 
pleasure and safety to your travel: Alloy steel 
springs plus the latest type of shock absorbers; 
walnut finished instrument board with indi- 
rectly lighted panel; gasoline gauge on the dash, 
double beam headlights with steering wheel 
control; five steel disc wheels; and, above all, 
mechanical 4-wheel brakes with the famous 
Nash2-way action, weather-proof and trouble-free. 


You can pay considerably more money for 
your new car and not get anywhere near as 
much as you do in the Nash Standard Six 
Sedan. Your Nash dealer will be glad to 
quote you the price delivered to your door. 
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STANDARD SIX $865 TO $1085 





SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445 





F. 0. B. THE FACTORIES 


ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 
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Multiply Man Power With Machinery | 


The South’s Farmers Are Increasing Production Per Worker With Horse Implements 


proving the fallacy of the old belief that nothing 

but a single stock can cultivate rolling land. With 
his land cleared of stumps, terraced with the broad 
base terrace, and the number of his fields reduced, by 
connecting together several small patches, the Southern 
farmer finds he can use large units of farm machinery 
efficiently. Many farmers, by supplying a tenant with 
an extra mule and $200 worth of farm machinery, are 
operating two one-mule farms with one man without 
any loss in crop production. Modern farm machinery 
offers many ways to increase the production per man. 
The purpose of this article is to give the possibilities 
of several machines and to make suggestions concern- 
ing the selection of this new equipment. We have divided 
the implements into several groups, each group com- 
posed of machinery serving the same general purpose. 


I. Plows 


IS usually advisable in purchasing larger plows to 
Tass a plow with the same type of bottom that 
has proved its worth on the smaller size plow. The 
number of acres that can be plowed in a day varies 
almost proportionally to the number of mules required 
to pull the plow. A sulky plow and a gang plow reduce 
the work of the driver and are more efficient than the 
walking plow. 

The quality of plowing can be greatly improved by 
using either the rolling coulter or jointer as an attach- 
ment. The rolling coulter is used fo cut the trash and 
furrow slice so that the furrow edges are smooth and 
the trash is turned with the dirt. The jointer, a small 
plow used in front of the big plow, throws the inner 
upper section of the furrow slice to the outside. Then 
as the main piow turns the furrow all surface material 
is covered completely. By this method, the trash will 
not interfere with future cultivation and a large per 
cent of the sprouts of the weed seed will not reach the 
surface to develop into plants. The best plowing is 
accomplished by the use of a combination roller coulter 
and jointer attachment. The moon coulter gives excel- 
lent results in plowing under a rank growth of vetch or 
Austrian peas, two of our important winter cover crops. 


Il. The Disk Harrow 


HE disk harrow is our greatest 
labor-saving soil tillage tool. Disk- 
ing the land before plowing pul- 
verizes the trash, kills weeds, conserves 
moisture, and makes for easier and 
better plowing. Disking after plowing 
pulverizes the soil, prevents clods from 
forming, and produces an ideal seedbed. 
Deep double disking in sandy land is 
often equal to plowing. This operation 
is more than twice as rapid as plowing. 
The reversing and tilting gang disk 
harrow can be used for bedding, middle- 
bursting, and listing or water-furrow- 
ing. One through with the harrow in 
these operations. equals several trips 
with the small plow. 


Ill. Drag Harrows 


OLLOWING the disk harrow, a 

finished seedbed is obtained by the 

use of the drag harrow. Dragging 
the land several times before and after 
the. seeds are planted will do much to 
reduce future trouble with weeds. and 
grasses. The harrow working shallow, 
can-be used to advantage dragging over 
cotton or corn in the seedling stage. 
The toss of young plants in this kind 
of cultivation is not great enough, how- 
»_ ever, to render the customary thinning 
. cadens, A wives use of the 


Pieroving the fa farmers in every community are 


By JOHN W. RANDOLPH 


drag harrow is worth consideration. It is the cheapest 
method of cultivation, since two mules can pull -two 
five foot sections of the harrow. 

The drag harrow of the rigid peg-tooth type is for 
flat cultivation. For fields containing trash the flexible 
peg-tooth harrow is desirable. For uneven land, rocky 
land, and for deep cultivation, the spring-tooth drag 
harrow gives the greatest satisfaction. 


IV. Rollers and Pulverizers 


FIRM seedbed is easily obtained by the use of 
pe solid land roller. The corrugated roller, 

made up of many wheels with “V”-shape rims, 
not only makes the seedbed firm but gives better pul- 
verization of the clods. 


V. Planters 
pe conventional methods of distributing fertilizer 


and the planting of cotton and corn require too 


much labor. With one. operation, a two-mule 
planter will open the furrow, distribute the fertilizer, 
and plant and cover the seed. The improved planters 
make an accurate distribution of the seed and also give 
any desired interval of spacing between seed or groups 
of seeds. By means of this accurate method of plant- 


ing and spacing, the future labor required for thinning 


or chopping is greatly reduced. Many farmers say 
that this new method requires only one-third the nor- 
mal amount of labor for chopping and hoeing. 


VI. The Cultivator 


S JUST stated, with the old methods, early culti- 
vation and chopping require extra labor. The 
work at this period can be greatly reduced by the 

method of planting the seed and by blind cultivation 
with the drag harrow or the weeder. Records show 
that farmers are able to keep their fields clean by these 
methods and by the use of the cultivator without hav- 
ing to hire extra labor. 





YOU MAY LOOK FORWARD TO A MORE VIGOROUS GROWTH FROM PLANTS THAT 


ee 


The cultivator will do all that cart be done with the _ 


plow stock and still more. The average man cain | t 
vate with the cultivator twice as many acres in a d ™ 
as he would with the one-mule equipment. The riding — 
or walking cultivator with pipe beam gangs gives the 
average laborer no trouble in making any adjustment 
that may be necessary. The small disk attachment does 
a fine job of “barring off” or “dirting” cotton. Many ~ 
styles of ‘shovels or sweeps are used for general culti- 
vation. By means of the, shovel turners the cultivator 
can be used.for bedding or listing. With the small 
shovels the machine can be.used for general soil-fitting 
work, Should only one new machine be purchased, the 
cultivator should be selected first as it will bring the | 
greatest reduction in the number” of laborers needed to” 
grow a given crop. 


VII. Harvesting Machines 


EVERAL manufacturers of farm machinery state 

that in a few years they will have on the market 

a practical cotton picker for this section. Under 
present conditions of hand picking, there is not, how- 
ever, any need to continue the old inefficient methods 
of plowing and cultivating simply in order to give 
laborers something to do until cotton picking time. The 
time now spent unprofitably with present equipment 
can be used in growing more of the present crops as 
well as other crops. The use of efficient machinery 
will reduce the labor needed for the growing of present 
crops and make possible the following of a crop rota- 
tion system which will yield a greater profit. 


—— 
No Idle Bread for the Live County Agent 


2 ARE getting to that point where our 
county agent is kept so busy that he is un- 
able to answer calls and he needs an assist- 

ant,” said a farmer who has quit the “one crop” road 

and now travels the “diversified highway.” Right on 
the heels of this we picked up the following in a recent 
issue of the Virginia Extension News :— 


“In two weeks D. W. Thompson, farm agent in 
Gloucester, accomplished the following: Treated 
10 sheep, one cow; vaccinated 63 
hogs; culled 587 hens, eliminating 
145 culls; and caponized 60 chick- 
ens. This work was distributed 

among 27 different farmers. 


“Since there are only 12 working 
days in two weeks, it is evident that 
Mr. Thompson did a lot of running 
around. There are included in the 
two weeks’ work 866 items of Trec- 
ord. In addition to these irregular 
and emergency calls, every county 
agent has his routine duties, which 
include heavy correspondence, mi- 
nor visits, calls for information, 
and any of a thousand other items 
that might come up in the farm 
business affairs of a county.” 


Sometimes emergency work—the kind 
of work that cannot wait—puts a stop 
to nearly everything ‘else in the office 
of the county agent who has no assist- 
ant, unless he works on a day and night 
schedule. At this moment, the writer 


recalls one agent who last fall, follow- © 


ing a cholera outbreak,-vaccinated 5,000 
hogs, two other agents about 3,000 
each, and another about 2,300. 


Idle bread for the live county agent? - 
Not much. Sometimes there is. for 
him no idle bread or any other kind of 
bread, for he skips the entire meal 
when he feels that by so doing he can — 
better meet the urgent demands of his 
work! 
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"TWO ADVANTAGES OF IMPROVED IMPLE- 


S TIME passes, man labor on the farm. becomes 
more and more expensive. This is overcome by 
the use of improved implements and machinery 

to take the place of more expensive human labor. Im- 
- proved implements often reduce the cost of labor by 
' one-half or even more. 

This saving in labor costs alone is enough to justify 
the use of improved implements. But this is not all 
the benefit. They do the work better, more quickly, 
and at the times when more good is accomplished. 
This is especially true in preparing land before planting 
time and in cultivating the growing crop. 

'. The why of plowing is now better understood and 

_ plows are now better adapted to different types and 
_ conditions of soils, and cut a broader furrow with less 
it.—Théy ‘are more scientifically and usefully made 
a so crush and pulverize the soil better, and as occa- 
© sion demands will invert or lay on edge the plow slice. 
Furthermore, by multiplying the power, whether it be 
horse, muscle, or fuel-oil, one plow or one gang of 
; with one man to operate, can do the work in a 
- day that once required two days or more for its doing 
by-two or more men. 

When with modern, up-to-date iieiabiaiie: we plow 
a field in two days where four days were formerly re- 
quired, there is another very great advantage in addi- 
tion to the saving of time. Plowing is done between 
the falling of two rains. After a rain has fallen, the 
‘soil on some one day comes into the best condition for 
plowing. At some time between rains this condition 
- reaches its perfection, and it is at this time that plow- 
> ing is best done. When the soil is in this maximum 
good condition, a day’s plowing may be. worth two days’ 
' plowing done earlier or later. If plowed too soon or 

while the soil is too wet after a rain, clods or a hafsh 
soil condition is developed. If plowed too late, the 
soil has again become harsh and clods are formed. 

So it is evident that better implements than those 
commonly used over the greater part of the South are 
economical—profitable even though they cost three or 
_ four times as much as the slower, inefficient kinds. 
» They enable us (1) to do twice as much work and (2) 
to get work done on time when it is twice as profitable 
as when done too late. 


HOW SMALL FARMERS MAY USE MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


E average farmer cannot afford to buy much 
improved machinery that he would like to use. 

4 He cannot afford to buy them .because he has 

need for such machines only a few days each year, and 
the idle machines represent an appalling waste of 
capital. 

__ An expensive machine that is standing idle and rust- 
ing out is certainly not.a good investment. And yet the 
small farmer needs the invaluable help of modern 
farm power and machinery. What then is he to do? 
The solution of this problem is to go into partnership 

~ with other farmers. Five to ten farmers can well 

afford to invest in such machines as the following :— 

-. Stump puller, manure spreader, pea huller, thresher, 

\ , spraying outfit, potato digger, grain drill, inule clipper, 

| ~ peanut picker, stalk cutter, road drag, hay press, grain 

_ binder, and concrete mixer. 

a The cost of such a list of machinery could well be 

* distributed among a number of farmers who would 

» use the machines on their farms under certain rules 

» and regulations. Some of these machines are especially 

' suited to codperative ownership, as the season of use 

extends over the larger part of the year. Stump pull- 

rs; road graders, ditching machines, manure spreaders, 

* pea hullers, hay presses, stalk cutters, farm levels, and 

* many other machines are used at almost any time. By 

‘ planning ahead, several farmers should be able to use 

Most of the machines used on the farm without se- 

Be Hoey inconveniencing one another. 

_. There is a great opportunity for farmers through 
> neighborhood codperation to own and operate many 

4 ‘labor-saving machines and thereby to greatly reduce 

the cost of production and at the same time to elimi- 

% Nate much drudgery. 


p CO-OPERATIVE COTTON GINS GROW IN 
POPULARITY 


x 








R fifteen vets, we have been saying that cotton 

gins should ‘be codperatively owned, and operated 

on the true codperative “patronage dividend” basis. 
Phat is to say, all expénses should be paid, and then all 
ts. should be reins between members in propor- 


weed 








tion to the amount of patronage furnished, a member 
ginning ten bales getting twice as big a patronage divi- 
dend as a member furnishing five bales, etc. 

It is very gratifying to note the steady growth of 
this movement in Texas and its active encouragement 
by the Farm Bureau. The first of these codperative 
gins were established in 1920 in Northwest Texas—in 
Hardeman, Childress, and Wilbarger counties—and last 
year the United States Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished the results of a thoroughgoing investigation of 
twelve of these gins by James S. Hathcock, covering 
the years 1924-26. These gins with an investment aver- 
aging $38,000 made profits averaging $15,281 as will be 
seen from the following table :— 





Bag- 


Aver. 
per 
bale 


Seed 
Cotton Ties Total 
Profits profits profits 


$604 $1,941 $18,255 


Average quantity ginning Busi- 
ginned profits ness 


1924-25, 4,825 bales.. $11,807 $3,903 $3.78 
1925-26, 3,297 bales.. 7,296 3,565 —123 1,589 12,327 3.74 


Average, 4,061 bales $ 8,051 $3,734 $240 $1,510 $15,281 $3.76 


Of course, no one would suggest that farmers go 
into a community already well supplied with gins and 
start another one on the codperative plan. That is not 
in line with the principles of codperation. But wher- 
ever conditions justify it, farmers may well go in to- 
gether and buy out one of the gins already in operation 
and put it on the patronage dividend basis. And cer- 
tainly, as old gins wear out and new ones are needed 
in communities, they should be started from the first 
as cooperative enterprises. 


SAM JOHNSON WANTS MORE “CAVALRY 
FARMERS” 


’ U bie heard about the darky Methodist re- 
vival where all the church members got to 
shouting and calling on the. others to join 

the army of the Lord and one darky got himself ex- 

eused because he had joined the navy be the Lord—he 
was a Baptist?” 
We smiled our assent and Sam Toleasoin proceeded :— 
“Well, sir, I’m not going to get mixed up in any 
proselyting between,the army of the Lord and the navy. 

I’ve got too much sense for that, because I’m with the 

army and Sally’s with the navy. But I tell you one 

thing I do want to do some proselyting about: I want 
to help and I want you to help change a whole lot of 

infantry farmers into cavalry farmers—that’s what I 

want to do. Dinged if I don’t.” 








“Meaning, no doubt, that you want to get a whole ~ 


lot of Southern farmers to quit walking slowly behind 
one horse or two horses, and start riding behind three 
or four’ horses ?” . 

“Exactly,” answered Sam with emphasis. “Exactly. 
That’s what I mean by changing infantry farmers into 
cavalry farmers. And since I have done my time in 
both infantry and cavalry, I ought to know what I’m 
talking about. I used to walk twenty miles in cultivat- 
ing one acre of corn. Now I ride ten miles or less and 
do bétter work—lots better.” 

“How do you arrive at such definjte figures?” 

“I don’t have to arrive. I’m already there.” 

“Well, go on. I’m listening.” 

“It’s this way: Ten years ago I planted forty-two 
rows to the acre, same as I do now. When the corn 
was full of weeds I'd make four trips to the row 
(sometimes five or six) with a little dinky contraption 
called a ‘corn plow.’ Then the second time I’d make 
three trips to the row, two trips the third time, and 
four trips the fourth time when I laid by. This makes 
twelve trips to the row. An acre is seventy yards or 
210 feet long: I had to follow that Noah’s-ark culti- 
vator 105,840 feet, or 35,280 yards every time I culti- 
vated an acre. That’s a little more than 20 miles I 
walked up and down them rows to make an acre of 
corn. And the mule walked further’n I did.” 
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“How do you make that, Sam?” 

“Why, don’t you see that every time we turned round, 
the mule had to walk about ten feet farther than I did, 
to get turned?” 

“How many times did you turn round in cultivating 
an acre?” 

“Well it was twelve ‘times to the row and forty-two 
rows to the acre. What's twelve times forty-two?” 

“Tt is even 504, Sam,” 

“So in cultivating one acre of corn the old way, me 
and my mule turned round 504 times and traveled on 
foot more than twenty miles!” 

“How much corn did you say you made then?” 

“Eleven bushels of nubbins to the acre.” 

“Then you and your mule traveled nearly two miles 
to make one bushel of corn, not.counting breaking the 
land, planting and harvesting! How far do you travel 
now to cultivate an acre of corn and to make a bushel?” 

“Well, let’s see. You put ’em down and add ’em up. 
I'm like the old darky who said he could add naughts 
all right but other figures bothered him. The first time 
I cultivate, I run over the field with a ‘section harrow, 
taking two rows at a time. The second cultivation is 
the same. That makes one trip to the row. Then I 
cultivate three times. with a one-row cultivator. That 
makes three trips to the row. Then I lay by with a 
cultivator having a planter attachment. That makes 
how many trips to the row?” 

“That makes five trips and you travel 44,100 feet or 
8.35 miles in cultivating one acre of corn. That’s lots 
better than twenty mifes.” 

“Well, I'll say it is,” Sam ejaculated, rising to go. 
“And while richer land has helped bring my old yield 
from eleven bushels to forty, good cultivation has 
helped a sight, too. If I’ve got any place in the army 
of agricultural progress, it’s as a recruiting officer for 
the cavalry. I want to see more farmers quit running 
their farms with one horsepower and change to three 
or four horsepower. I want to see tired walkers 
changed into happy riders. I want to see infantry 
farmers changed into cavalry farmers. Hurrah for 
the cavalry!” 

And Sam was gone again. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOW GOOD 
EQUIPMENT PAYS 


ERE are two simple, everyday sort of illustra. 
tions showing the profits in good equipment 
when properly handled and properly taken 

care of. 


I 
Last fall we passed a man cutting wood in his front 
yard. He was using a buck saw. “How much do you 
cut in a day?” he was asked. He answered, “I cut 
about a-cord yesterday but won't get that much done 
today ; had to stop to sharpen my saw.” Farther down 
the road we came to a growling and spitting -gasoline- 
driven wood saw. “How much do you cut in a day?” 
one of the three men of the outfit was asked. 
eighteen cotds yesterday and moved twice. Today we 
moved once but will run twenty-three cords mighty 
close.” There is great loss—useless loss, too—when it 
takes eighteen days for one man to do the work that 

three men do in one day. ‘i 


Here is something else we found last summer when 
on a trip with a county agent: Two neighbors were 
using equipment of their choice in cultivating fifteen 
acres of corn each and we stopped long enough to get 
the bookkeeping entries covering one cultivation of 
each of these fifteen-acre fields :-— 

Neighbor A:— 

Cultivating fifteen acres of corn with one-row culti- 
vator, one round to the row and doing excellent, work. 
Charges against cultivating the field one time :— 


1 man at $1.50 per day for 2 ,days.. $ 3.00 

2 mules at $1.50 per day for 2 days.. i ibaat’ 6.00 

Charge for use of cultivator ......--...+..05 2.00 

Cost of one cultivation ..... Wi cctneduipiies $11.00 
Neighbor B:— 


Cultivating fifteen acres of corn with six-inch shovel 
en scooter stock, making six rounds to row and doing 
poor work. Charges against cultivating the field one 
time :-— 


1 man at a2 per day. for 14 days ...... $21.00 
1 mule at $1.50 per dar 14 days .../.... se 
Charge for use of cu vator .....s++.4- ibe 

Cost of one cultivation ....... ooareen « $42.50) 


Increased cost of one cultivation over eters A $ 
cost, leet 
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promising business outlook. The new year an- 

nouncement that “President Coolidge believes 
that the United States is entering upon a new era of 
improved machinery and that a fairly prosperous year 
is ahead” has been accepted by 
public opinion generally. 

The syperstition that Presiden- 
tial years are bad for business is 
not yet extinct, but seems to have 
small potency this time. As an 
able and conservative student of 
affairs has said: “It is almost 
certain that one of eight men will 
be the next President of the Unit- 
ed States. If the Republicans win, 
it will be Herbert Hoover, Frank 
O. Lowden, Charles G. Dawes, or Calvin Coolidge. Ii 
the Democrats win, it will be Alfred E. Smith, Owen 
D. Young, James A, Reed or Albert C. Ritchie. Neither 
one of these eight men is a radical, nor would the elec- 
tion of any one of them disturb business conditions.” 


This Fast-changing World 


HE first month of 1928 brought some dramatic 
illustrations of the rapidity with which modern in- 
vention and discovery are changing human affairs. 


The flight of Lindbergh to Mexico and Central 
America again reminded us that now as never before 
all nations and. peoples have become not merely neigh- 
bors but near neighbors. Steamboats and railways 
have heretofore united countries, but steamboat or 
railway travel is slow, almost painfully slow, compared 
with the quick communication which air travel makes 
possible. Furthermore, while railroad travel is limited 
to certain narrow areas where tracks and equipment 
have been placed slowly and at great expense, an air- 
plane is inexpensive, and can go anywhere. Again, 
railroad tracks may easily be destroyed in case of 
war, but air routes need no tracks. As Colonel Lind- 
bergh says :— 

“I do not think that our aircraft of today are 
nearly as efficient as they will be in a few years 
from now. I believe that we will be able to fly 
and land in practically every kind of weather con- 
dition when radio instruments, radio beacons and 
other means of combating weather conditions have 
been fully developed.” 


Furthermore, just as the airplane is making all races 
and natidns near neighbors physically, so the radio is 
making them near neighbors socially and intellectually. 
The radio is hastening the time (especially in Europe) 
when some one language must be recognized as the 
supreme world-language. Scientists, too, announced 
last month that aftother long step had been taken to- 
ward practical “television.” In a very few years we 
shall no doubt be able to see as well as hear by radio— 
see and hear. great musicians, orators, and statesmen 
by radio just as perfectly as if we were in the halls 
with them! . 


We are indeed living in a period of flux and change 
such as the world has never seen before. It may be 
well to remind ourselves of “Nine Wonders of the 
Modern World” as recently selected by Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as follows :— 


1, The discovery of bacteria and the application of bac- 
teriology to human welfare; 


2. The progress of our knowledge of the constitution of 
matter and radiation phenomena; 


3. The progress of electricity as to light, power, and 
communication; 


4. The internal combustion engime and its application; 


5. Modern methods of structure building with both metal 
and cement; 


6 Modern metallurgy. 


7, Processes of food preservation, including canning and 
refrigeration; 


_ Aircraft and aerial Pager veces. 


The development of machinery to lessen the burden 
of tae and to increase its output. 


The South’s Progress and Its eee 


URTHERMORE, as was suggested in this review 

last month, the South is now making progress even 

faster than the rest of America. The meeting of 
the Democratic National Convention in Houston, Texas, 
the first time it has been held in the South since the 
Civil War, is symptomatic. Someone may object that 
it was a wealthy Texan’s check of $200,000 to offset 
San Francisco’s own $200,000 bid that turned the trick. 
We admit that, but that does not affect our argument. 
Anyhow, the South has reached the point where it is 
beginning to have wealth enough to take some prizes 
away from the North and West. 


A hundred years from now, if the South continues 


N: ETEEN twenty-eight has begun with a rather 
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to educate its people and develop its resources, it should 
be one of the richest sections of America. And yet 
two or three serious cautions deserve attention now 
and always, as follows :— 


1. Perhaps the most important economic duty of 
Southerners is that of saving all the money possible and 
investing it in Southern enterprises. The only danger 
to Southern prosperity is that of having its businesses 
owned too largely by capitalists from other sections, 
dividends and profits being thus drained away to enrich 
other sections instead of being kept in Dixie. 

2. Im our craze for wealth, we must not let child- 
hood and womanhood be exploited for selfish gain. The 
long hours of labor permitted in many Southern fac- 
tories, the low age limits, and the absence of employ- 
er’s liability laws are a disgrace to our section. 

3. Equally a disgrace to our section are the flog- 
gings and other occasional outbreaks of cowardly mob 
violence which contrast with the general Southern 
spirit of obedience to law and order. 


Presidential Candidates and Their Prospects 
THE beginning of this review, we quoted a 
thoughtful student of affairs as predicting that the 
Democratic nominee for President will be either 
Smith, Young, Reed, or Ritchie. Owen D. Young is a 
very able and distinguished business executive who is 
at the same time exceedingly modern, liberal, and 
broad-minded in his attitude toward labor. He puts 
the man above the dollar. His constructive genius in 
handling vast issues is shown by the fact that the so- 
called “Dawes Plan” which brought order out of chaos 
in post-war Europe is said to be more largely the work 
of Young than of Dawes—though Dawes as chairman 
of Young’s committee received the credit. It would be 
a singular circumstance if these two eminent business 
men and fellow-workers on the German reparations 
difficulty should face each other as rival Presidential 
candidates in the November elections! 

As for Messrs. Reed and Ritchie, our own convic- 
tion is that after deciding not to nominate Governor 
Smith, the Houston convention is more likely to turn 
to Senator Walsh than to either Reed or Ritchie. Party 
leaders fear that if Smith is defeated for the nomina- 
tion, Catholic Democrats in the North will be sore for 
a generation, attributing his defeat to his religion. 
Senator Walsh, whose great genius and courage in 
probing and exposing the oil scandals entitle him to 
national gratitude, is a Catholic but dry, and with a 
Walsh-Young or Young-Walsh ticket, Walsh’s name 
would kill the religious issue and Young’s would ap- 
pease New York. 


Some Issues of the Campaign 


HE Republicans are not going to make prohibition 
an issue. They. are delighted that wets and drys 
are working together in harmony in their party, 
and they are too shrewd to let party unity be disturbed 
by such an issue. Hence, if the Democrats are also 
shrewd enough to sidetrack the prohibition issue by re- 
jecting Smith and also shrewd enough to sidetrack the 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“CUTTING WOOD” 


IH ESE timely verses will have added interest 
for our readers by reason of the fact that 
the author is a Southerner, an Arkansan:— 
I cut the 
Its breat 
and white, to burn at night, P 
heat. 
ge and maul x 


AKAN 


ine, so rich and fine, 
of resin sweet— 


For their slow and glowin 
White elm so tall, with 

It’s all I can do to split, 
But how it will last, until "dark is past, 

And morning finds fire in it! Z 
Oh, I love the song of the steel saw strong, 


And the axe sounds swift and good, 

Oh, I shout with the fall of the hickory tall 
When I’m cutting, cutting w 

For every tree means warmth to me ) 
When the winds from the north sweep by— 


It means light and cheer in the cold night drear, 
en the icy moon rides high. 
And I take each limb as a gift from Him 
Who sefids the sun and — 
And I thank Him at Fon rag me wide hearth’s light, 
And the snapping fire's pn 
Oh, rich you may be, but as “4 ‘ae 
The years are ripe and 
A Wis have I that you cannot buy, 
hen I'm bes Steen wood, y 


—Carolyn M. Lewis. 
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religious issue by putting Walsh on the ticket for either — 
President or Vice-President, a distinctly enlightening % 
and worth while campaign may yet follow. a 


The tariff is bound to be a live issue. A large pro- 2 
portion of Western Republican farmers want lower 
duties. The Business Men’s Commission appointed © 
some time ago by great commercial interests and com- | 
posed chiefly of protectionists, nevertheless declared that — 
present tariff rates are so excessive as to constitute a 
serious burden on agriculture. Present high tariff rates — 
on manufactured products probably cost the farmer $i 
for every $1 he receives in benefits from tariffs_on the © 
few farm commoedities a tariff can benefit. Growers ~ 
of these special crops, however, exert much influence, _ 
and the situation so far as politics is concerned, is fur- 
ther complicated by the rapid growth of manufacturing — 
in the South. In some Southern States wealthy manu- 
facturing interests are coming to have more influence 
than farmers in “controlling affairs in the dominant 
party and are encouraging high-tariff sentiment with-— 
in it. 

The extent to which the tariff becomes an issue im 
1928, however, will depend largely on the degree of 
success Congréss achieves in satisfying Western and 
Southern advocates of farm relief legislation. If no © 
far-reaching farm relief program is adopted, the tariff 
will become a live subject with farmers of both sec- 


tions. 
The High Cost of Militarism 
HE high cost of militarism is again a 
sharply to the attention of our already overbur- 
dened American taxpayers.’ A big navy program 
calling for the expenditure of nearly three-fourths of a” 
billion dollars has been presented to Congress. And =~ 
not unlikely it will pass. It is easier for President and 
Congress to put this burden on the masses (for in the ~ 
long run the masses will have to pay it even under © 
present indirect taxation policies) than it is to exercise — 
such statesmanship, tolerance, and freedom from par- 
tisanship as would give us international codperation to 
end war rather than international rivalry to promote it, 
If the money-cost of war were all, it would be bad 
enough. But the race in building battleships and main-  ~ 
taining standing armies is likely to bring about another ~ 
world-carnival of human slaughter and butchery such ~ 
as we have only recently come through. The failure 
of President and Congress to do more to avoid such @ 
disaster is a disgrace to them, and our failure to require 
such action of them is a disgrace to the rest of us. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


HE five best selling works of fiction now are 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, Kitty, Jalna, 
Adam and Eve, and The Ugly Duchess. The first 
of these books is one of the noblest and most beautiful 
stories of recent years and its richly-merited popu- | 
larity reflects credit on the American people. Read it~ 
when you can and as soon as you can. re 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
“The Land of the Crepe Myrtle” 


ROM nearly all sections of the South now we hear — 

of the planting of the pink crepe myrtle along ~ 
streets and roadways. If the present popularity of 
this wonderful flowering shrub continues, it will not be 
long until the South is indeed known as “The Land of ~ 
the Crepe Myrtle.” A typical illustration of what is— 
being done in many sections is found in this paragraph . 
which appeared sometime ago in the Seguin Enterprise: — 
“The city completed the planting of the original 
order of crepe myrtle bushes on Austin and 
East College streets last week and they are 
ready for the next order. Those who would like 
to participate in the Chamber of Commerce crepe 
myrtle project have been asked to get in communi-— 
cation with some member of one of the committees . 
and list the number of bushes they desire. It is ~~ 
hoped to place another order around March 1 in 
time for planting before the season closes.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 3 
XTRAVAGANCE lengthens the hours and dimin- — 
E ishes the rewards of labor. I favor the policy of x 
economy, not because I wish to save aoe ig 
because I wish to save pov. Every dollar that 
carelessly waste wae that their life will be so 
the more meager. Every dollar that we prudently 


means that their life will be so much the more abun- 
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HE brood sow is fed and cared for to produce 
a one or twe litters of pigs a year, and the quality 
3 of the sow and her care and feeding largely 
‘ rmine the number and value of the pigs she raises. 
| The cost of keeping a brood sow is considerable and 
unless she is kept under proper 
conditions she will not give her 
owner pigs equal in value to the 
cost of her keep. In other words, 
if a good sow and she is properly 
fed and cared for, she has a fair 
chance to produce a profit for 
her owner, but if she is an in- 
ferior sow or if she is not well 
fed and cared for, she is almost 
certain to fail to pay for her 
TAIT BUTLER keep. In short, there is no sense 
» in going to the expense of keeping a brood sow and 
) then by neglect or improper handling make it impossi- 
) ble for her to pay in the value of pigs produced the 
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The Brood Sow: Her Feeding an 


No. 5 of Our 1928 Series Discussing Important Livestock Problems 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


fish meal, will give satisfactory results, provided the 
sow has green feed or legume hay and gets sufficient 
exercise. She should have sufficient of these feeds to 
make the gains and reach the condition required. A 
gain of one pound a day from breeding to farrow- 
ing is usually satisfactory for a sow in rather thin flesh 
when bred, but if very thin, the gains should average 
more than a pound a day. 

The grain mixtures are generally best fed dry, but 
good water for drinking should be easily reached by 
the brood sow at all times. 

If the brood sow gets no green feed during winter, a 
small amount of silage may be useful, but roots of 
some sort in small quantities are still better. 


A few days before farrowing, the sow’s feed should 






























































‘}eost of keeping her. 


"or neglect, but probably more 
“often because the owner does 
"mot know or appreciate the 
"care and kind of feeding the 
"must have or are entitled td. 


% Feeding During 
s Pregnancy 


HERE is a general lack 
of understanding as to 
the condition the brood 
‘sow should be in at farrowing 
"time. If too thin, she has not 
’ the reserve strength to nour- 
“ish the pigs either before or 
"after birth, On the dther 
: ‘hand, if too fat or overweight, 
ue to improper feeding, she 
» Gs clumsy and the pigs are 
© likely to be weak, resulting 
/ in heavy losses at birth or 
' shortly after. 

- In the South, ~- however, 
brood sows are much more 
“frequently too poor than too 
' fat, and when too fat this is 
"more frequently due to the 
“wrong kinds of feed than to 
» too much feed. 

If brood sows are bred im- 
| mediately after weaning a lit- 
| ter, as they should be, they 
) are likely to be thin in flesh, 
© if good milkers. If so poor 
| that they are weak or lack 
» vigor, they should be built up 
| some and started to growing 
/in vigorous health before 
“breeding, but if strong and vigorous, although rather 
thin, the best time to breed is two or three days after 
| the pigs are weaned. A sow that is thin when bred; as 
“she usually is after nursing a litter, should during the 
» time she is carrying her pigs gain from %4 pound to 
| 1% pounds a day, from breeding to farrowing. 

» As a general rule, breeders do not like the self- 
) feeder for brood sows because corn or sorghum grain 
“is likely to be more palatable than the other feeds, and 
")sows, unless forced to take considerable exercise, are 
ikely to get too fat. If, however, the sows have green 
‘feed and corn, shorts and tankage in a self-feeder, or 
if they have corn or sorghum grain and a mixture of 
“alfalfa meal, tankage, and a little wheat bran or ground 
“Oats in a self-feeder, they may do well. Alfalfa, soy- 
"bean or other legume hays may take the place of the 
‘alfalfa meal in the protein mixture. Some Southern 
‘farmers have a prejudicewagainst corn and sorghum 
g for feeding brood sows, but there are no better 
wSources of carbohydrates. The fault is not with the 
scorn and sorghum grains but with a lack of other feeds 
Fich in protein to balance them. 

' Peanut meal, or soybean meal, or other rich protein 
feed may be used instead of shorts in feeding the brood 
wsow. In fact, corn and tankage, with green grazing or 
legume hay in racks will give entirely satisfactory 
Fesults, provided the sow gets plenty of exercise. A 
ibe: but balanced ration, exercise, and mineral mat- 
ter are the essentials.in the care of the brood sow from 
breeding to farrowing. 

~ If hand-fed, a mixtyre of 12 parts corn, or sorghum 
grain; 3 parts wheat shorts, or 1 part of either peanut, 
joybean or cotto meal; and 1 part of tankage or 
i 4 \ 








1 Sows are improperly handled because of carelessness 


be considerably reduced, and the addition of a small 
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amount of linseed meal, to insure the bowels being kept 
open, will be good, especially if the sow is getting no 
greed feed. 


What Mineral Matter Is Needed? 


HERE is seldom any need for a mineral mixture 

for a sow, if she gets green feed or legume hay 

and tankage or fish meal, but a mineral- mixture 
kept before the hogs at all times will do no. harm and 
in case of insufficient mineral matter in the feed will 
do much good. 

It is very likely that a mixture of 10 parts each, by 
weight, of charcoal, wood ashes or superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), 5 parts salt, and 1 part pulverized copperas 
will prove as good a mineral mixture as any, for hogs 
getting tankage or fish meal; but if neither of these 
animal protein feeds is being used, then we advise 
adding 20 parts, by weight, of steamed bone meal, 
Such mixtures should be kept under shelter where the 
hogs ray eat at will. 


Sow Requires Attention at Farrowing Time 
HE sow that is allowed to make her own nest out 
in the open may sometimes raise a good litter and 
the sow that is properly cared for in a suitable 

farrowing pen may sometimes fail to do so, but on the 
average, the sow properly handled raises more pigs, 
and there is no manner of doubt about it. 

A very few days before farrowing the sow should be 
thoroughly washed, especially the under parts of the 
body, and put into a thoroughly disinfected or fresh, 
clean house. The usual fender around the sides of the 
house should not be omitted. There should be a little 





short, clean bedding, but no large amount of long 
straw should be used. Chaff or cottonseed hulls make 
the best bedding. A lot of long bedding and a deep 
nest means more smothered pigs. 


The sow should have no feed the first 24 hours after 
farrowing. Water should be given and if the weather 
is very cold the chill may be taken off very cold water. 


The second day a little ‘thin slop of some ground 
feed may be given. The sow should then have her 
feed gradually increased, but a full feed should not- be 
reached until the pigs are 10 or 12_days old. After 
that the sow should be fed all she will eat up clean at 
least twice a day. The more feed the sow will eat and 
digest, the more milk she will give and the more rapidly 
and cheaply will the growth of her pigs be secured. 


The herdsman or owner who is present when the pigs 
are born will raise more pigs. If it pays to keep a sow 


to produce a litter of pigs, then it pays to give her a 
little extra attention when the pigs are born, for by so 
doing one, two, or more pigs may be saved that would 
otherwise be lost. 


While the sow and pigs are 
kept in the farrowing pen it 
should be kept clean and dry. 


Sunshine is essential to the 
best growth. 
Cold is seldom an obsta- 


cle to the sow and pigs doing 
well in the South, but mud 
and other filth and dampness 
are serious obstacles. 


The feeds recommended for 
the sow between breeding and 
farrowing are also best for 
her while nursing her pigs, 
but should be given more lib- 
erally and the proportion of 
the protein feeds—all the 
feeds except corn and sor- 
ghum grains—may be increas- 
ed. For the nursing sow, as 
for the dairy cow, green suc- 
culent, or juicy feeds, like 
green grazing, roots, etc., in- 
crease the milk flow. It 
should not be overlooked that 
the best and cheapest feed for 
the pigs, up to eight weeks 
old, is their mother’s milk 
and the better the mother is 
fed the more milk she will 
produce; but the milk flow 
should not be increased by in- 
creased feeding faster than 
the pigs are able to take it. 

Editor’s Note.—In this 

week’s article the feeding and 
care of the brood sow before 
and at farrowing has been dis- 
+ cussed. Next week’s article in 


our 1928 livestock series will 
be “The Feeding and Care of the Sow and Young Pigs.” 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 
. “Junk the Junk” 


T IS the habit of many farmers to allow machines 

that they have discarded to stand around in barn 

lots or fence corners out in the fiélds. This 
is an ugly, shiftless-looking, and expensive practice. 
A splendid way for farmers to “junk the junk,” as 
someone has happily phrased this project 
of ridding farms of worn-out machines, is 
to get boys interested in the job, just as 
boy scouts and boys in general through 
the schools have been interested in period- 
ical “clean-up campaigns” in various cities. 
If a farmer has a young son, He can delegate the’ work 
of breaking up the machines to him and, as an incentive 
can promise him part or all of the money he obtains 
for the metal sold. 


In knocking down the old machines there will be 
some parts that farmers will want to keep for repairs; 
or other purposes. Bolts, nuts, washers, cotter pins, 
and springs, if saved, should be sorted and put in boxes 
or bins. Singletrees, doubletrees, rieckyokes, clevises, 
rings, -etc., if in serviceable condition, should also be 
saved and of course, it is a good plan to hang these on 
nails where they can easily be found when needed in- 
stead of piling them in a heap or putting them ina box. 
Braces, wheels, and tongues may be worth keeping. 

Farmers have much to gain and nothing to lose by 
junking their old worn-out machines, and thereby re- 
moving many an eyesore from their farms. The idea 
of “junking the junk” is worthy of consideration by 
farmers all over the country—The Nebraska Farmer. 
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use will prove? 


CORES of the items which you 
buy from day to day must be 
taken on faith. Strong claims 

may be made—quality may be argued 
—yet how may you be sure that what 
you buy will meet the one test that 
counts—that allows of no evasion— 
the test of time and use? 


You cannot be an expert on scores of 
different varieties of merchandise. There 
is, however, one certain, sure, safe way 
to buy everything you want. 

Send for your Montgomery Ward 
Catalogue. Select your needs at your 
leisure. Mail your order. Back will 
come merchandise which is absolutely 
certain to give you those “invisible 
values” you demand. All that you buy 
from Montgomery Ward is guaranteed 
to be as represented. The facts about 
quality are clearly stated in the cata- 
logue. The items are illustrated. You 
are the sole judge of whether the things 
you buy are satisfactory. If you are 
not pleased you can have your money 
back. How can we make so sweeping 
an offer? 


For two reasons 
We sell only good merchandise that 
answers your needs, meets your most 
exacting requirements and fulfills your 
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expectations. We can do this because 
we test everything we buy. 

For 56 years Montgomery Ward has 
kept faith with its patrons. It is not 
surprising that more than ten million 
people buy from us, but it is gratifying. 

And Yet the Prices are Lower 
The same vast organization which en- 
ables us to test, to examine, qualities of 
merchandise, to reject anything second 
rate, also enables us to buy in great 
quantities. This keeps costs down. 

So that with our all-inclusive guaran- 
tee you get lower prices. In fact, you 
will not find so great a variety at such 
low prices even in the greatest stores of 
the largest cities. 

Remember our money-back guar- 
antee—your assurance that the “ Invis- 
ible Values”’ are there. 

And then note the money-saving 
prices. Buying from Montgomery Ward 
is easy, safe and certain to satisfy. 
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Send for Your Free 


Catalogue Now 


Turn through its pages. See how we are 
equipped to fill the needs of the whole family 
indoors or out, at work or at play. 





safeguarded, 





TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. %5H 
Chicago Kansas City Se. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Spring and Summer catalogue. 
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7 a UR farmers can profit much by ob- 
A, \ serving the methods employed by the 
Pmanufacturing plants which are dotting 
South. A manufacturing plant is de- 
med to obtain maximum quantity out- 
1 per man by the fullest utilization of 
“the most efficient methods and machin- 
very. 
a in yatn: with an antique spinning wheel, 
it would go bankrupt in a day. And, yet 
age farmers of the Old South still cling 
D types of:farm machinery that were in 


© The use of modern farm machinery 
ll enable the farmer to overcome his 
ndicaps in three ways: (1) to increase 
s amount of land cultivated per man, 
to increase the crop yields by means 
more thorough and timely field work, 
(3) to decrease the cost of produc- 
Hion by the efficient use of cheap power. 


The farmer’s profit depends largely 
upon his ability to use power instead of 
‘brawn, for man-power is the most costly 
¢ bf all the items which enter into the ex- 
of cotton and corn production. Any 
"normal man is able to drive two mules 
"and to operate a two-horse plow, harrow, 
planter, or cultivator, and thereby to do 
ice the work that it is possible to do in 
same time with one-mule equipment. 


' As it can hardly be denied that the 
/adoption of larger horse-drawn imple- 
/ments will increase the farmer’s profit, 
det us consider the results that can be 
d through the use of still larger 
ments drawn by a ‘tractor. 


Everyone appreciates the fact that the 
E tractor can reduce the time required for 
doing many jobs such as plowing and 
| harrowing. These jobs are, however, only 
_the beginning of a season’s work. What 
| then is the tractors’ relation. to economic 
_ crop production ? 


‘Tractor Has a Place on Plantation 
Farms 


HE average farm in Alabama con- 
tains less than twenty-five cultivated 
"acres of land. The ownership of a trac- 
' tor for such a small amount of land is 
' not a profitable investment as is shown 
' by actual figures based upon experimen- 
tal observations. Most of the small farms 
| @re operated by renters, being merely 
units of large plantations. Because of 
| uncertain labor conditions and question- 
"able returns from the land. many land- 
owners fail, by following the old methods 
of farming, to make their plantation yield 
a profit. Thinking of a plantation as a 
| unit and not in small divisions the use of 
tractor is therefore not necessarily 
limited to a small farm. 


| With one-mule equipment the average 
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The Tractor Versus “Old Beck” 


“The Iron Horse’’ Is Finding a Place for Himself on Southern Farms 


By JOHN W. RANDOLPH 


Assistant Professor, Agricultural Engineering, Alabama Polytechnic. Institute 
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HE IS CUTTING HAY AT THE RATE OF THREE ACRES PER HOUR 


farm absorbs the labor of a family dur- 
ing the year. As suggested above a man 
using two-horse machinery can do twice 
the amount of work that is possible with 
one-mule equipment. Then if two horse 
implements were universally adopted on 
Alabama farms our present farm labor 
could cultivate twice the present tilled 
acres per man. 


Speeds Up Work in Bad Seasons 


HE next step in farm methods is the 

adoption of two-horse machinery and 
doubling the cultivated acreage per man. 
A tenant with his two mules, with favor- 
able season, can properly care for more 
than fifty’ acres of cultivated crops. In 
an unfavorable season, however, all will 
not go so well. The work will drag out 
in a seemingly interminable fashion and 
frequently: not half the crop will. be 
planted on time. The delays due to un- 
favorable weather and careless labor can 
be overcome by the use of a tractor 
owned by the landlord as a source of re- 
serve power. Maximum crop returns can 
be assured only by speeding up the neces- 
sary field operations when ‘conditions are 
right to do so. 


Let us cite a present condition. The 
winter-oat crop has been killed by the 
recent cold weather. The resowing of 
this crop must be done soon in addition 
te our regular spring work. Of course, 



























the tenants will work as rapidly as possi- 
ble. It is not likely we are going to have 
an ideal spring and there will be days 
when it is impossible to work in the 
fields. Therefore if the landlords owned 
and used a tractor as a source of re- 
serve power in assisting their tenants 
with the field operations (by driving the 
tractors day and night if necessary) the 
entire oat crop could still be resowed and 
the other crops planted on time in a well 
prepared seedbed. The tractor as a source 
of reserve power is an insurance policy 
against the weather and inefficient labor. 

Many tractor owners find that even in 
good seasons it is profitable to prepare 
their tenant’s land with power machinery 
for planting. Spring plowing and har- 
rowing is really too strenuous for mules 
that have been idle over the winter. Fur- 
thermore most tenants do not have the 
necessary equipment to make a good seed- 
bed and to do pre-cultivation work. 


Tractor Power Costs 

HE question may be asked, “What 

will it cost to operate a tractor?” 
The answer will depend largely upon the 
tractor’s load and wheel-lug equipment. 
The following figures are a fair average 
for a tractor plowing an acre of ground. 
The cost per acre for fuel, oil, and labor 
can be determined by multiplying each 
item by the local prices. For example, 
the first size tractor plowing an acre of 
land will cost 78 cents when labor is $2 
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a THIS IS HOW J. J. OORSEY, LEE COUNTY, ALA., SPEEDS UP HIS PLOWING 
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per day, gasoline 15 cents per gallon and 
oil 15 cents per quart. 
Acres Gallons Quarts 
plowed offuel of oil 
Tractor load per hour per acre per acre 
2-bottom disk plow. 7 3.7 9 


2-bottom moldboard 

Dia ndensanPeaedee 53 3.1 8 
3-bottom disk plow. 65 3.3 7 
3-bottom moldboard 

WOG: Scrvdceavetace< 73 2.9 mf 


More Jobs rm the Iron Horse 
FARMER can use a tractor profit- 
ably in tasks other than plowing and 

soil fitting work. Due to the fact that 
the tractor can quickly and efficiently do 
the necessary field operations, oats can be 
grown as an added source of farm profit. 
Ira’ D. Vail of Macon County, Alabama, 
reports that he averaged reaping 37 acres 
of oats per day while cutting 175 acres 
with his 10-foot power-driven binder. 
The use of a combine will reduce the cost 
of harvesting oats to a minimum. 

The average plantation should produce 
mote hay. Power-driven mowers and 
balers with the tractor sweep rake will 
make every minute count in economical 
making of. hay. 

The dairyman cannot afford to be with 
out power. A year’s saving made by the 
feeding of home-grown and home-mixed 
feeds may be more than equal to the cost 
of a tractor. Silage, our cheapest feed, 
requires power to produce. 

Tractor manufacturers are now mak- 
ing equipment that will do another job 
better than “Old Beck.” We will soon 
see a man with a tractor cultivate two to 
four rows of cotton or corn at a time. 


Doubtless many more have equalled or 
excelled this record of R. T. Faulker of 
Calhoun County, who prepared the land, 
planted and cultivated 75 acres of corn in 
the past season without extra labor or 
the use of a mule. 


| FLORIDA SPEAKS ON 
TRACTORS 


HE Agricultural Extension Division 

of the University of Florida. has is- 
sued* Circular 12 on Tractors in Florida. 
This eight-page circular presents impor- 
tant facts and figutes, from the farmer’s 
standpoint, as reported by owners of 
tractors in Florida. The figures repre- 
sent average results from 93 tractors val- 
ued at $107,163 and operated by incompe- 
tent as well as competent men. 

Of the 93 tractors represented, 77.5 
per cent were considered profitable; 12.9 
per cent were considered unprofitable; 
2.2 per cent had not decided; and 1.1 per 
cent was doubtful. 


A summary of the replies shows that 
the most important advantage of the trac- 
tor is “its ability to do a large amount of 
work in a short time.” This. point was 
emphasized by 63 per cent of the replies. 
“Saves man labor,” “Does better work,” 
“Economical,” “Available for belt work,” 
“Works in hot weather,” are terms own- 
ers used in telling of the tractors ad- 
vantages, 





j 





The principal disadvantages given iri 
the order.of their frequency were : “There 
is excessive wear on parts,” “It is diffi- 
cult to secure efficient operators,” “Re- 
pair costs are high,” “The initial cost of 
the machine is high,” and “It is hard to. 
make short turns with a tractor.” 

The 2-plow machine was found fo be 
the most common. ‘The 8-16 and)\9-18 
tractors seem to be more, successful than 
the larger or smaller ones. 

Sixty-six farmers reported a reduc- 
tion of horses ranging from 6 to 2 per 
farm. Thirteen have done away. with 
horses altogether and are doing all of 
their grove work with tractors. 

= G. H, ALFORD. 
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Don't ever underestimate the danger of a 
sore throat; if neglected, it may develop into 
something serious—as many know to their 
sorrow. 

The same goes for a cold; pneumonia at this 
time of the year is your great enemy. 

At the first sign of cold or throat irritation, 
use Listerine full strength as a gargle. Keep 
it up systematically. 


Only a sore throat” 


Being antiseptic, it immediately attacks the 
countless disease-producing bacteria in mouth 
and throat, and halts many an ailment before 
it becomes dangerous. 

During winter weather, when you are 
usually subjected to poor air and sharp changes 
in temperature, it’s a good idea to use Listerine 
every day as a mouth wash and gargle. 


This pleasant and easy precaution may spare 
you a trying and painful siege of illness, 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S. A, 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 




















The next time you buy a 
dentifrice ask for Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste at 25c the 
large tube. It has halved 
the tooth paste bill of 
more than two mil- 
lion people. 











More than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or 
development in the 
THROAT. Some, of 
mild character, yield to 
an antiseptic. Others, 
more serious, do not. 
At the first sign of an 
irritated throat, gargle 
frequently with Lister- 
ine. If no improve- 
ment is shown, consult 
a physician. 














LISTERIN E® 


-the safe antiseptic 
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' Investing in Good Livestock 
ey AST month H. L. Fry, who was the 
4 first teacher of vocational agricul- 
"ture in Hart County, Georgia, and who 
iguit this work January 1 to go to farm- 
"ime for himself, went with L. M. Shef- 
pier, state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
ation, to Hopkinsville, Kentucky, to buy 
fa carload of Jersey heifers. They selec- 
fed very choice breeding stock from 
- che blood lines of the Jersey breed 
‘atid brought them to North Georgia. 
© Nine of these choice calves went to 
the people in the district of the Statham 
mnsolidated School, where W. W. 
"Thomas is teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture. This section of Barrow County is 
g ng great progress in securing Jer- 
sey cattle of the finest quality. Shortly 
‘before these cattle were brought to Stat- 
m from Kentucky, 15 calves were pur- 
‘chased from Georgia breeders. The Reed 
cc community of Hart County bought 
‘the remainder of the carload of Kentucky 


jerseys. 

~ In South Georgia the vocational teach- 
'efs of many, communities have been aid- 
jing in the placing of purebred hogs. Eu- 
"gene Attaway, Pavo, Ga., says that the 
‘vocational department of the Pavo school 
‘bought 25 purebred, registered Duroc 
Jersey gilts for the vocational boys. The 
) project was financed by a generous friend 
d the local bank. Each of the boys 
‘Made a note for his gilt that will be due 
‘Mext fall. It is rather a coincidence that 
t hogs were also bought in Ken- 


» A carload of purebred Hampshire 
‘sows and gilts was recently distributed 
Wn Lanier County. These hogs were: pur- 
d by the county agent and dis- 
buted through A. P. Lewis and Wm. 
tes, the vocational teachers of the 
CO unty. 

’ An investment of the sort that these 
are making in good livestock is sure 
‘to pay if the stock is given the proper 
tion. It is an investment in some- 
‘thing that is growing and constantly be- 
foming more valuable. 

The experience of Brooker Fountain, 
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| STATHAM, GEORGIA, BOYS AND THEIR 


a member of the vocational class of the 
(Lanier County High School clearly sets 
{ the possibilities. Last © Friday 

poker bought a Hampshire sow for 
9. On Saturday the sow farrowed 14 
ts. These pigs are purebred and are 
refore subject to registration. They are 
i at least $10 each. Figure the pos- 
Sibilities for yourself. We would say that 
it looks as if Brooker has made a good 
stment. 


q Notes From Florida 

PPHE vocational boys of Florida are 

/# holding judging contests at the South 

Wlorida Fair at Tampa February 3 and 
Contests in judging fruits, vegetables, 

and poultry have been an- 














' John F. Williams, Jr., state supervisor 
yf agricultural 
was one of four\from that state 
9 journeyed across the Rockies to at- 
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Vocational Teachers in Alabama Serve Entire Community 
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INTERIOR OF AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AT CHAMBLEE, GA. D. G. ALLISON’ 
IS INSTRUCTOR 


tend the annual convention ®f the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association at Los An- 
geles in December. Mr. Williams while 
in California mspected their citrus groves 
and packing houses and their extensive 
poultry plants. 


Motion pictures on agricultural sub- 
jects have proved popular at Vero Beach, 
Florida. These pictures have been, ob- 
tained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the teacher of 
vocational agriculture, R. J. Chance, and 
the small cost has been paid by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

A. J. Peacock, Plant City, Fla., one of 
the oldest teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Florida has resigned and J. G. 
Smith will take his place. 


The vocational boys at the Vero Beach 
High School will put on poultry exhib- 
its and demonstrations at their fair. The 
Indian River County Fair has set aside 






$25 for prizes for this feature. A con- 
test will be held in judging, and demon- 
strations given in culling, mixing feeds, 
and the use of poultry house equipment. 
J. C. Brown, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, Barberville, Fla., has found it 
valuable to have an advisory board assist 
him with fiis work. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the work planned 
by the board is some experimental work 
with ferns which constitute one of the 
commercial crops of Volusia County. 


Results of Fertilizer Tests 


(Sac H. King, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, Winder, Ga., won 
first prize among the vocational teachers 
of Georgia for conducting the most suc- 
cessful cotton fertilizer tests last year. 
The prize is a radio set awarded by the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
reau of which T. H. Bonner is state 
manager. Second in the contest. was J. 


L. Gilmore, Lavénia;. third, O. C. Ader- 
hold, Jefferson; fourth, A. C. Ware, 
Hartwell; and fifth, C. L. Veatch, Com- 
merce. All these men and 14 other 
teachers of vocational agriculture com- 
pleted records in a cotton fertilizer test. 
All the tests were conducted in the same 
way. 

There were six ‘plots: iri each test. The 
first plot had no fertilizer; the second 
300 pounds of superphosphate (acid: phos- 
phate) and 50 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash; the third the same as the second 
with 200°pounds of nitrate of soda all 
applied at planting time; the fourth had 
the same fertilizer as the third except 
that the nitrate of soda was all applied 
at chopping time; the fifth had the same 
fertilizer but one-fourth of nitrate was 
applied at planting time and three-fourths 
of it at chopping; the sixth plot had 550 
pounds of a complete 9-3-3. The average 
for all contests in 19 communities gave 





FATHERS ARE PROUD OF 2% PUREBRED JERSEYS THEY RECENTLY PURCHASED 


the following yields of lint cotton: No. 
1, 604 pounds; No. 2, 738 pounds; No. 
3, 976 pounds; No. 4, 1,040 pounds; No. 
5, 1,092 pounds; and No. 6, 894 potinds. 


In other words the results of all of 
these experiments seem to indicate that 
the best fertilizer for cotton based on 
those tested was 300 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate); 50 pounds 
muriate of potash; and 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, with one-fourth of the 
nitrate applied at planting and three- 
fourths applied at chopping. 


Every effort was made where these 
tests were conducted to get the farmers 
to watch the results. At Winder, Mr. 
King held a contest where he gave prizes 
to the farmers making the best guesses 
as to the yield. S. H. Harrison won the 
cultivator which was offered as the prize. 
He missed the exact yield by only ni 
pounds. 


stock | 


Alabama Community Has Ideal 
Program 

—— people in the west end of Colbert 
County, Alabama, are proud of their 

department of vocational agriculture in 

the Cherokee High School. F. A. Pitt- 

man, who is in charge of the depart- 

ment, is a busy man. 

During the morning each day Profes- 
sor Pittman teaches in the high school 
where he has 34 boys, 18 of whom are 
studying farm crops, and the others hor- 
ticulture. Afternoons are devoted to 
part-time classes and community work. 
In one of the part-time classes 10 boys 
between the ages of 16 and 24 are enroll- 
ed. None of these boys go to the regular 
school. Not only are classes in agricul- 
ture organized for the boys by Professor 
Pittman, but evening classes for the 
farmers are being held. 

At Margerum, nine miles from Chero- 
kee, a class of 22 farmers is studying 
soil improvement. They meet twice each 
week—on Tuesday and Thursday nights; 
and on Wednesday and Friday nights a 
class of farmers interested in poultry 
meets at Hester's Chapel. Eighteen are 
in this class making a total of 84 persons 
taking work with Professor Pittman. The 
evening classes for farmers will be six 
weeks in length. 

“The aim of this work,” says Profes- 
sor Pittman; “is to make for efficiency 
in farming.” This means not only study 
from books and bulletins, but the prac- 
tice of the principles and operations 
studied. The boys are taught to spray, 
prune, cull, and control disease. The ef- 
fectiveness of this teaching is shown in 
the control of a recent outbreak of hog 
cholera in which about 2,200 hogs were 
treated. 

School conveniences and campus beau- 
tification are stressed by the department 
of vocational agriculture. Waterworks 
have been installed ; walks and drives have 
been laid out and graveled; concrete steps 
built; bench terraces constructed; shrub- 
bery set; and the campus sodded. 


Superior Vocational Repartments 


N Geofgia the state supervisors of ag- 

ricultural education visit all the schools 
‘where vocational agriculture is taught and 
score the work of the departments. The 
15 per cert of the schools making the 
highest rank are classed as superior de- 
partments for the year. The schools are 
visited twice during the year and the av- 
erage of the two scores determines the 
final standing. Below are the schools that 
made best showing on fall scoring :— 


School Teacher Grade 
Wrightsville High........ P. A. Hodgson. 885.3 
Winder High............. Geo. H. King.... 880.5 
Martin Institute.......... O. C. Aderhold. 866.0 
Lanier County High.....A. P. Lewis.... 844.0 
Centerville Consolidated..E. C. Young.... 8325 


Lanier High (Macon)....W. H. Sorrells. 825.0 
Bowman High............ DD. Di Gei.....: 812.5 
Brooklet High............ E. W. Graham.. 804.4 
Phoenix High............ L. T. Haygood. 800.0 
“Camilla High............% J. F. Reid...... 797.3 
Washington High........ C. M. Reed...... 795 0 
Reed Creek Con.........-. M. Ee Pepe... 785.5 








LABAMA farmers produced only 
9 per cent less cotton in 1927 


than in 1926. The decrease for the belt | 


as a whole was’ approximately 20 per 
cent, consequently Alabama as a whole 
like the counties in northern Georgia 
benefited by the advance in price. 


Alabama farmers had a mofe prosper- 
ous year in 1927 than in 1926, not only 
because of the higher prices obtained 
for cotton lint and seed but also because 
the. out-turn of those most important feed 
and home supply. commodities was satis. 
factory and above the average. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK, 48» anv SUIT CO. 
BELLAS HES ‘HESS. &e CO. 


Sensational Success/ 


' 


E take this opportunity. to express our 
thanks to the millions of old customers and 


new friends who have made NATIONAL 
BELLAS HESS such a sensational success. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS is the world’s 
largest fashion house selling everything to wear 
direct by mail. It specializes only in New York’s 
very latest styles at America’s lowest prices (we 
have a unique lowest price guarantee that insures 
your buying for less at NATIONAL BELLAS 
HESS than at any other store in the country). 


"To. new NATIONAL BELLAS HESS Style 
Book for Spring and Summer is now ready. 
It is a huge book, the same size as your favorite 
fashion magazine——Pictorial Review, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s 
Magazine and others of this type. It has three 
hundred pages packed full of the most desirable, 
up-to-the-minute New York wearing apparel for 
women, men and children, including dresses, coats, 
millinery, shoes, hosiery, underwear, men’s clothes, 
boys’ clothes, girls’ clothes and infants’ wear. Also 
allied lines such as toilet goods, jewelry, yard 
goods, etc. 


Simply mail the coupon below and we will send 
you this beautifully printed Style Book, lavishly 
illustrated in rich colors, rotogravure and black 
and white half-tones. It brings one of America’s 
greatest department stores right into your own 
home and enables you to wear the very latest style 
meng clothes at a big saving on everything 
you buy. 





NATIONAL BELLAS HESs (0. 
New York ana Kansas City 
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E two coats and 
sport outfit pic- 
tured here are 


typical of the smartness 
and style you will find e 
in NATIONAL BEL- fi 
LAS HESS Spring and | J 
Summer Style Book. 
You will be amazed 
when you see how low 
this latest New York 
style wearing apparel 
is priced and we guar- 
antee that the quality in 
every case is excellent. 


MAIL THIS' COUPC 
/ Our 
HUGE MERGER 
. Pte v8 


orks fatest Fashions MMER 1928 


we tpectoee. i conneliteetenndticmmnelllimmetinmendtiamnetteamedtimmmntitcnemneadtttinaat — es se 
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NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Inc. 
282 West 24th Street 
New York City 
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| (it pour Hive, cant of the Wieeinaeed ver mail this cous _ 
pon to our New Y: you live west of — 

| the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas a Store.) — 
Kindly send me my free copy of your erger Style — 

| Book of New York’s Latest Fashions "nee and 

{ Summer, 1928. 
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Plowing Facts You Should Know 
Have You Been Practicing These Important Principles? 
By M. L. NICHOLS 
ROBABLY the most inefficient thing and will therefore scour in rather sticky 


in Seuthern farming is the method of soils and is particularly well adapted 
handling labor, and the most inefficient to soils of the drained swamp type. The 
























































their accuracy wherever planters are 
used. In planting any crop, they can be 
depended upon to do the job better. 





change q 
acre. Its 
s accurate in 


for corn and other crops. They are the _linty cottonofeny 


int and trash 


big reasons for the greater accuracy of Hine am: 


John Deere Planters. 
The No. 110 is Sturdily Built 


The John Deere No. 110 One-Row Riding Cotton 
and Corn Pianter (shown above) is built unusually 
strong to handle the job of planting in hard soils. It 
does good work in beds, on level land or in deep water 
furrows. Shovel opener and shovel coverers are 

and reversible. It can be furnished 


double-pointed 
with fertilizer attachment and self-cleaning press 





Two Planters You'll Like 


The John Deere No. 108 The John Deere No. 149 
does two important jobs at Planter is liked by every user. 
once—it distributes fertilizer at It has runner opener and knife 
the sqme time the seed is coverers. Can be furnished 
sinetel: It places fertilizer of with or without press wheel, 
any kind’ farther belowtheseed which is self-cleaning, and can 
than any other planter will be used open or closed. The 
place it, without varying the John Deere No. 149 plants 
planting depth of the seed. many kinds of seeds other than 
The No. 108 is unusually dur- cotton and corn. 
able and stead y-running. - 


Farmers Praise Its Work 


The John Deere No. 155 Cotton and Corn Planter will 
plant all of your crops accurately—it is popular for its 
better work. The No. 155 has a combination 


level off the rid Gauge shoe can be fur- 
‘nished. Double crank drive. The wide press 
wheel packs the soil and helps to balance the 
planter. Strength, simplicity and good 
work have made the John Deere No. 155 a 
favorite ‘with fasmers. nmished with 
either stiff or swingimg hitch. 


See these planters at John Deere dealer’s store. 
Write tee free folders. John Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklets AX- 435. 
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thing done with labor is plowing with 





















ML NICHOLS . 


erishing the soil. 
through the field where one would suf- 
fice, thereby increasing the cost of pro- 
duction. Worse than that, it keeps the 
Negro man down to a very low plane 
of existence, and makes poor the white 
man who continually practices it. 


answer this question unless he knows the 
farmer’s conditions intimately, but there 
are certaim general facts that can be 
given and which the farmer must use in 
the selection of a plow. First, there are: 
two classes of plows—the moldboard and 
disk. The plow. expert will say use the 
disk where the moldboard “won't work.” 
The places a moldboard “won’t work” 
are in soils that do mot scour or are ex- 
cessively hard due to drouth. For hard 
summer plowing, many farmers prefer 
the disk plow. It scrapes and cuts away 
the soil depending upon weight for its 
penetration. The disk plow is not as 
good a proposition in sod as the mold- 
board as it does not bury the sod as 
well. 


The best moldboard plows are made 
of chilled iron and soft center steel. 
Chilled irom plows have the metal set 
up in little strings perpendicular to the 
face of the plow. This makes them very 
resistant to wear or in a condition cor- 
responding to a cross-grain cut of tim- 
ber. They are therefore used in sandy 
or gravelly soils, which are very abra- 
sive and would soon cut out the more ex- 
pensive soft center steel. They do not 
polish as highly as the steel plow, how- 
ever, and consequently cannot be used 
on sticky soils such as muck or some 
drained swamp land. The soft center 
steel plow will take a very high polish 













THE DRAG HARROW GIVES THE YOUNG PLANTS A GOOD START IN LIFE 


same materials which work in an cight- 
inch plow will work equally well in a 
larger plow. 


Is Your Plow Properly Adjusted? 
NOTHER item of considerable im- 
portance and which has much to do 

with the success of the larger plow is its 

adjustment. These items are simple and 
should be readily understood. In the first 
place, the plow should have suction. That 
is, the point should be bent down slightly 
so that it will penetrate the soil. Suction 
is measured as follows: Put the plow on 

a flat surface or floor when it will be 

observed that there are three points of 

comtact; the poimt, the rear of the land- 
side, or heel, and the rear of the share or 
wing. Measure the distance between the 


plow cutting into the unplowed ground, 





CORRECT LINE OF DRAFT FOR PLOW 
The eyebolts on hames, clevis, and an imag- 
board 


inary point on the mold! 1% te 2 inches 
from the plow shin just above the junction 
of the share should be in a straight line if 
the plow is to run smoothly. 


The correct adjustment of this suction 
makes the plow run easily. Manufactur- 
ers make the plows with correct suction 
and when a blacksmith resharpens a 
plow, the farmer should see that the 
original suction is restored. 

The three points on which the plow 
rests when sitting on a level floor are 
called bearings. The bearings at the wing 
and heel should balance each other to 
keep the plow running smoothly. If the 
plow tends to tean over towards the wing, 
that bearing is too small; if it leans the 
other way, probably the heef bearing is 
worn. On soft ground this is more no- 
ticeable than im hard soil. When a plow 
is properly adjusted it should’ run through 
the soil with scarcely a touch to guide 
it, and plowing becomes a comparatively 
pleasant task. 
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landside and the floor. This should vary - 

. -. from one- -eighth inch to three-sixteenths ve 

big that “ “What — ys Will Suit inch. This is the suction called -defilc re 

~ the + ag Ae Best iy Now lay a straight edge beside 7 

planted accurately. Hit-and-miss plant- mee — a correct two-horse a preg Rescagstctbom Tt g 
ing produces hit-and-miss yields. plow to buy for my conditions?” the rest of the landside. This space is a 
asks the farmer. Of course nobody cam canted the landside suction and keeps the sy 




























nowy Dee Plows are weed to omnd ot 
the punishment a can get. You 
can’t even crack dee taah moldboard or 
point with a hand-hammer. The 


lightest Brinly Plow won't bend be- 
neath the weight of a 200-pound 
man. 


BR Series 1-Horse Plows 
BRONCHO BEARCAT 
BRONCHO BLACKLAND 

,» GROVE PINTO 





Plows made like farmers in 11 states 7 









BJ Series 2-Horse Plows 


BLACKJACK BIG JEFF. 
BLACKJACK JR. 


said they should be made 


* What improvements would you like to see made in 
plows?” we asked farmers in 11 states. 


The answers may be summed up in six big suggestions. The 

farmers said : 

Plows should have better points. 

They should have a better finish. 

Parts of plows in the same line should be interchangeable. 

Frames should be stronger. 

Prices should be lower. 

Upkeep costs should be reduced. 

At that time, the Brinly Plow met all the requirements but 

one. Read how we have now made it meet them all. 
Better Points 

Brinly points are made of high quality steel. They do not 

break. They are easy to sharpen. They are carefully welded. 

Experience has shown us that they last three or four times 

as long as points made of cheaper material. 


: Better Finish 
The beautiful Brinly finish is not for looks alone. Good 
appearance can be obtained at less cost. But fine finishing 
materials are used because they give protection that prolongs 
the life of the plow. Every Brinly Plow has three coats of 


good paint and varnish. 
Interchanging Parts 
Several years ago we realized that we could 
greatly reduce the number of individual eget 
in the Brinly Plow line by making parts of 


_BRINLY - 
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THE END— 


You'll get there sooner with 
Peter athe 


plows in each series interchangeable. We did this, thereby 


greatly increasing the convenience of Brinly. Plows to both 


farmers and dealers. 


Stronger Frames 
All shock-resisting parts of Brinly Plows are made of steel. 
This includes practically every part except the handles. As a 
result, Brinly Plows are more durable and longer lived than 
ordinary plows. 


Lower Cost 
In this particular, Brinly Plows did not fully meet the farmer's 
requirements at the time we asked our question. The prices 
of the one-horse series were slightly higher than prices of 
competing, but cheaply constructed plows. However, the econom- 
ies resulting from standardization and improved methods of 
manufacture, made possible prices no higher than those charged 
for plows made of cheaper materials. So even in this particular, 
Brinly Plows now meet the requirements named by the farmers. 


| Lower Up 
By making parts interchangeable, the cost of Brinly parts has been 
reduced. Many Brinly All-Steel pecs actually cost less than chilled 
or cast parts. And Brinly parts do not break. They last longer and, 
therefore, are more economical. 


Go to your Brinly dealer today. Have him demon- 
strate the Brinly Plows for you. Let him show you 


convenience and their low cost. BRINLY-HARDY ~ 
COMPANY, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 


















their non-breakable features, their sturdiness, their : 
















WILLING WORKER 
~when property) nourished 


Like a faithful Dobbin, always on the 
job, uncomplainingly producing results 
so long as he is properly “rationed,” the 
soil is a willing slave producing to the 
full when its “‘nose-bag” is replenished 
with nourishing plant-food. 






Fat crops spring from soil made richly 
productive by the plant-food elements 
found in commercial fertilizers com- 
pounded with 


© Fry pran D 
*“YANAMID 


Nourished crops flourish on Cyanamid thix- 
tures, which embody the utmost in mechan- 
ical, chemical. and agricultural value. Always 
dry, loose, friable, free-drilling — won't stick 
or clog. All acids neutralized. Won’t rot 
bags. Unsurpassed in crop-producing ability, 
and cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 






LITT 










Your dealer will cooperate with you 
in filling your orders for Cyanamid- 
mixed fertilizers —tell him you want 
them...... Complimentary copy of 
“The Story of Cyanamid” sent on 
request. Write Dept. 30.. 
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CYANAMID —high analysis nitrogenous 
fertilizer material—product c atmospheric 
nitrogen fixation, made at Niagara Falls. 
Contains 21/22% nitrogen, equivalent to 
26/27% ammonia. Used in commercial 
fertilizers as a source of plant-food nitrogen. 
Cyanamid is used in more n three out 
of every five tons of all commercial 
fertilizers containing nitrogen used by 
an farmers. 






















AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535, Fifth Avenue New York 
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| Know Your 


N UCH of the success of the corn crop 
depends on the proper adjustment 
and operation of the corn planter. If one 
hill has three or four stalks and the next 
three or four hills no stalks at all, the 
yield will not &t all follow that of an 
average of one good stalk to the hill. 


Getting Uniform Depth—One mis- 
take many farmers make is that of not 
getting the seed at a uniform depth: A 
hill planted four inches deep will require 
several days longer to germinate and 
reach the surface than one planted one 
inch deep. The height will then be un- 
even and will cause much trouble in cul- 
tivation. The nearer the hill is dropped 
under the planter wheel, the less the fur- 
@ow opener will be forced too deep in 
crossing the backs and furrows; but if 
much planting across the land is to be 
done, the furrow openers should be equip- 
ped with depth gauges, which are slides 
or runners to fit on the furrow openers 
and prevent them from going beyond a 
certain depth. The proper depth to plant 
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Corn Planter 
How to Make It Plant Accurately and Uniformly 

By I. W. DICKERSON 
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ing every few seasons. Ihave seen cases 
where they were so badly worn. that 
meither could do its work properly, and 
yet the owner was complaining about his 
planter not dropping accurately, and 
wondering what the trouble could be. It 
costs only a small amount to replace both 
of them, and if badly worn this should 
be done. 


Clutch and Tripping Mechanism 
Must Be in Shape—These actions 
vary so much in different planters that no 
general rules can be given; but usually 
very careful and explicit, rules are given 
in the instruction book and these instruc- 
tions should be followed to the letter. 
And yet it is no uncommon thing to have 
a complaint come in about wrong drop, 
and find that the operator has his drive 
chain on the wrong set of sprocket wheels. 
The clutch should work easily and the 
directions for oiling it should also be fol- 
lowed carefully. , 

Other Things to Watch—Also the 
boot and kick-out or lower valve down near 
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will depend on soil and prospective 
weather tonditions and each one must de- 
cide this for himself, but it should be 
uniform. 

Accuracy of Drop.— Accuracy of 
drop of corn planters depends on several 
factors, such as the prtcision of the ma- 
chine itself, on the proper grading of the 
seed corn,on the selection of the proper 
plate to fit the corn used, and on having all 
parts of the planter in good working or- 
der and properly adjusted. Much depends 
on the accuracy of the collecting and 
dropping mechanism, but most of those 
on the market today will do accurate 
work if given a fair chance. 


Experimental work carried out at the 
University of Illinois several years ago 
by C. O. Reed, now at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, indicated, that the proper grading 
of the seed corn and the selection of the 
proper plate to fit each variety of corn is 
of the utmost importance in securing ac- 
curacy of drop. So whatever type 
of corn planter is used, the operator can- 
not expect the best results unless his seed 
corn is either butted and tipped before 
shelling, or else is run through a good 
corn grader to remove all except the reg- 
ular size of kernel; and then the plate 
selected of the proper size to take in 
just this size of kernel -without crowding 
or without so much spare room that too 
many kernels try to get in. 


The “Brush.”—Besides the séed corn 
and plates, the other parts of the selecting 
and dropping mechanism must be prop- 
erly adjustéd and working freely. . The 
scraper (sometimes called the “brush” 
from the early form used) should be so 
as to keep back the grains in excess of 
that needed to fill the plate holes, and the 
“knockout” should have spring enough to, 
force the kernels out when they get over 
the discharge spout leading down to the 
boot. These two are the parts which 





wear most rapidly, and they need replac- 


HOW’S THIS FOR SAVING MAN 


LABOR AT PLANTING TIME? 


the ground must be in proper shape. The 
tube must be kept free of cobwebs and 
dirt, the lower valve must work easily 
and quickly, and also must come back 
quickly. Here again plenty of oil should 
be used where oil is called for. Especial 
care should be taken not to allow mud to 
collect in the bottom of the boot when 
the team happens to back a little; nor 
should trash be allowed to collect on the 
furrow opener and drag, as this will 
cause the grains to string. The furrow 
openers should be oiled and kept sharp 
the same as a plow and if badly worn, 
they should be replaced with new ones. 

Finally I wonder how many of my 
readers can hold up their right hand and 
say that they have a book of instructions 
for their corn planter, that they have 
read it through carefully, that they carry 
the book with the planter or have it avail- 
able so they can refer to it when in 
doubt? I doubt if very many can an- 
swer yes to all of these, because I know 
how most farmers take care of instruc- 
tion books. Not only should the instruc- 
tion book be with the planter, but a small 
tool box{ and a few tools and an oil can, 
so that the planter can receive careful 
and systematic oiling at least-twice a 
day. 


| WANTS BETTER REMEDY | 
| FOR POULTRY LICE 











“IS THERE a better way of getting 
rid of. lice on chickens than rubbing 
them with lard and kerosene?” 

Equal parts of mercurial ointment and 
carbolated vaseline make .a preparation 
that is preferable, but sodium fluoride is 
the standard remedy. Write the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1337. It will be sent 
free. This bulletin gives full instructions 
for combating diseases and insects that 
attack poultry. { 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Living on the Border 


CERTAIN modern book has been 

called “borderline literature.” The 
meaning of the critic seems to be that it 
is possible for a novelist to skate too near 
the edge where de- 
cency shades off into 
the fogs of double 
meanings. 

The practice is not 
confined to authors. 
It seems to be hu- 
man nature to do 
what we think we 
can “get away with.” 

There is the bor- 
derline in one’s per- 
sonal thoughts. While it is true that 
things in themselves are neither good nor 
bad, each one has the privilege of making 
the wrong use of everything. 

Why should we hug to the borderline so 
closely? When we think of all the beau- 
tiful and happy things in the world to 
talk about, how foolish it is to set our 
conversation to-the babble of the sewer? 

Many Christians live quite near the 
borderline of the world. 

There was once ‘a clearly marked line 
between saint and sinner, the Church and 
the world. That line has become more 
and more vague, for the reason that it is 
being stepped over from both sides. The 
world is not quite so bad, at least it is 
more polished, and the Church not quite 
So positive in its goodness, as it was in 
former years. The result is that many 
people who are called good are living ter- 
ribly near the borderline of badness. 

It is hard to keep a clean mouth when 
one swaps.tobacco with the devil. 

The borderline living dulls the edge 
of conscierice. One ceases to believe in 
the highest standards of living. He prays 
less, and thinks of those who are in 
earnest as a trifle fanatical. 

Jesus said that there were people in 
his day who were outwardly good, but 
inwardly bad. ‘These men prayed ‘for 
themselves on the Sabbath, and preyed 
upon everyone else during the week. He 
called them “hypocrites.” 

It is difficult for us to distinguish 
wrong from right at times. Particularly 
is it hard for the young. The safest place 
for ail is far back on the right side of 
the line. 

The dilly-dalliers, the wishy-washy, the 
spineless kind of people are those who 
try to stand on both sides of the line at 
once. 

It can’t be done. “Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” 

Those who try to carry water on both 
shoulders will get soaked. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Zopyright, 1928, by. 
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“I know I’m a sentimental old fool, 
but I wish Pa had kissed my hand when 
we was young so I could set an’ remem- 
ber tt when I’m wore out after a day's 
washin’.” 

“A woman don’t never git too old to 
like love stories, but they give a man a 
pain after he gits married.” - 
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WHEN BETTER 


The man who buys a home 
goes over it thoroughly 
from roof to basement, to 
4 make certain that it has the 
f_] sound construction that 
means long and enduring service. 
That’s the way to buy a home 
—ora motor car. And that’s the 
way to prove the fundamental 
superiority of Buick for 1928. 

Examine Buick carefully, part by 
part. You'll find every bit of 
material used—every nut and 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 






























From‘roof tobasement — 


thats the way to buy a car 


cotter pin—of the highest quality. 
Go over Buick, from headlight to 
tail-light. Go into every hidden 
detail. There you'll discover the 
secret of Buick’s famous depend- 
ability and long life—sound, sturdy 
construction throughout. 

Buy your car asyou would a home. 


Buick welcomes this search- 


P 
willing to leave the decision 
to you. 





Division of General Moters Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


SEDANS $1195t0 $1995 * COUPES $1195 to $1850 


¢ SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. 0. 6. Flint, Mich., government tax te be added. The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 














TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 





























© Ef) nce RELIABLE. Urn wrking adverticrs and 


ments RELIABLE. If im writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber saya, “I saw 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (mot to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate- A 
land before purchasing. ss 
me 
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| pay for waste 
_ space ? 

Buy the 
| LAYERBILT 
[bits every inch a battery 









This is the E 


veready 
Layerbilt, the unique 
“RB” battery that con- 
tains no waste spaces 
between 


or 
the cells; the longest 
lasting of all Evereadys. 


¥ 
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_IN DRY cell “B” batteries 
_ made up of cylindrical cells 
_ more than one-third of the 
_ space is wasted. That’s inev- 
| itable. No matter how closely 
_ you pack a group of cylin- 
_ ders, there always will be 
_ spaces between them. Usually 
_ these spaces are filled in with 
- pitch or other substances, 
_ to prevent movement of the 
_ cells during shipment and 
’ breakage of the wires con- 
| e necting cell to cell. 

_ Think of it—over a third 
_ of the space inside the ordi- 
' nary battery is filled with in- 
_ ert packing material! 

__ In the Eveready Layerbilt 
_ “B” Battery No. 486 there 
_ are no waste spaces between 
_ the cells and no useless ma- 
terials. Instead of cylindrical 
- cells, this extraordinary bat- 
_ tery uses flat cells. It is built 
' in layers and assembled 
_ under pressure into a solid 
_ block. Electrical connec- 
tion between cell and cell is 
_ automatic, by pressure of 
| the entire side of each cell 
against its neighbor. 


active materials more effi- 
cient. A given weight of 
them produces more cur- 
rent, and lasts longer, than 
the same amount when put 
in the cylindrical cell form. 
This was the unexpected re- 
sult of researches into meth- 
ods of utilizing the hitherto 
waste spaces. Scientists now 
know that the flat shape is 
the most efficient form for 
the cells in a “B” battery. 
No wonder the Eveready Lay- 
erbilt is the longest lasting 
and therefore most conve- 
nient and economical of all 
the Evereadys. 

Only Eveready makes the 
Eveready Layerbilt. Its ex- 
elusive, patented construc- 
tion is Eveready’s greatest 
contribution to radio enjoy- 
ment, giving new economy 
and convenience to battery 
users. The Eveready Layer- 
bilt, of course, provides Bat- 
tery Power—silent, reliable, 
independent, guarantor of 
the best reception of which 
your receiver is capable. For 
modern sets, use the Ever- 


— dy Layerbilt. 
_ The most surprising thing tp 
' about this construction is “NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
East of the Rockies 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated 
N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacific Coast 
8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast 
network 
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“Send for 





HE mowing machine is “laid up” 

with rheumatism in his legs, arms, 
back, and teeth. The slightest movement 
results in vigorous protests represented 
by rattles, shrieks, knocks, and groans. 
In fact, he is a very sick machine. 

Mr. “Man” is surprised that his mower 
is sick, because last fall when he was left 
out in the shade of the barbed wire fence 
or the shade of the old oak tree, he 
seemed to be in fine spirits. Now he just 
can't go at all. 

Mr. “Man” 
‘Repair’.” 

Dr. “Repair” arrives on the scene and 
begins to diagnose the trouble. 


says, “Send for Doctor 





Fig. 3-ADJUSTMENT FOR ALIGNING CUT- 
TER BAR 


“First,” he says, “This orphan has had 
too big a dose of ‘outdoors’ and has suf- 
fered from lack of proper clothing in the 
form of shelter; consequently, we had 
better give this patient a thorough exami- 
nation.” 

He proceeds to make the examination 
in the following manner :— 


Legs and Thighs.—The wheels or 
“legs” must furnish the power for oper- 
ating the chewing apparatus (cutting) and 
must have lugs on the soles of his feet 
(tires) to give a good footing to prevent 
slipping while at work. 

“O, K,” says Doctor “Repair.” 


Next the thigh joints (hubs) of the 
wheels, are examined because these joints 
have funny things in them called pawls 
that work against the inside of the hub 
and make a clicking noise when the 
mower is backed up or turned. These 
pawls are fastened to a pawl plate which 
is keyed rigidly to the backbone (main 
axle). When the legs move the pawls 
come in contact with the thigh (hub) and 
causes them all to move as though. they 
were all made in one piece. Doctor “Re- 
pair” looks at the thigh joints and makes 
sure that there are at least 3 pawls in 
each joint and that each pawl has a 
spring to hold it firmly against the hub 
of the wheel. All this was found to be 
in good condition. 

The Clutch.— The clutch may be 
either on the backbone or on one of the 
arms (shafts). There should be as many 
teeth in the clutch as possible so that 
there will not be any looseness between 
them. If there is much looseness in the 
clutch the knife will be ‘slow in starting 


ING PRINCIPAL WORKING PARTS 


A, main axle; CS, countershaft; 


I to R, lead. 


Doc 
Mr. Man’s Mower Has Taken the Weather Too Long 


By H. P. SMITH 
Associate Professor Agricultural Engineering, Texas A. & M. College 


Fig. 1~OVERHEAD VIEW OF MOWER SHOW- 


PS, pitman 
shaft; SG, spur gears; BG, bevel gears; C, clutch; 
PW, pitman wheel; WP, wrist pin; P, pitman; 
DB, drag bar; PB, push bar; T, tongue; Y, yoke; 
CB, cutter bar; IS, inner shoe; OS, outer shoe; 
K, knife section; G, guards; KC, knife holder; q-4- 
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and cause the chewing apparatus to be- 
come choked. 


Gears.—The power developed by the 
legs must be carried to the chewing 
parts by means of the gears. In most 
mowers, because they do have some dif- 
ferences, according to the family - they 
are members of, there is a large internal 
or external spur gear on the main axle 
which in turn fits with a smaller spur 
gear on one end of the counter shaft (left 
arm). Then, in the middle of the counter 
shaft there is a large bevel gear which 
fits with a smaller bevel gear on the back 
end of the pitman shaft. 


“These gears should all fit together 
closely so they will not be slipping by one 
another,” says Doctor “Repair.” 

The Pitman Shaft.—This strong 
left arm should be held firmly in place 
so that it will not have any play because 
when it gets to playing around, it begins 
to knock and those knocks are quite in- 
jurious. Both ends of the pitman shaft 
need “sleeves” (bushings) made of a 
very lasting material, known as bronze. 
However, a roller bearing may be used 

























Fig. 2—CROSS SECTION OF CUTTER BAR, 
KNIFE AND GUARD 


CB, cutter bar; G, guard; K, knife section; 
KB, knife bar; LP, ledger plate; KC, knife 
holder; WP, wearing plate; GB, guard bolt. 


at the back end but never at the front 
end. These “sleeves,” (bushings) wear 
and should they become worn and begin 


to allow the shaft to play about, it is nec- - 


essary for the doctor to operate to take 
out the appendix and put in a new one. 


On the front end of the pitman shaft, 
there is a pitman wheel made heavy on 
one side and light on the other. A wrist 
pin is placed on the light side. One end 
of the pitman is. slipped on this wrist 
pin and made fast so it will not slip off. 
This end of the pitman is known as the 
pitman box bearing. It also has a sleeve 
(bushing) made of bronze, fitting around 
the wrist pin and inside the pitman box- 
ing. When this sleeve becomes worn, 
the ‘doctor must operate again. If the 
wrist pin is worn it also should be re- 
newed by the doctor at the same time. 


Now as the pitman wheel turns, it 
draws the pitman back and forth. Since 
the other end of the pitman is fastened 
to the knife head on the knife, both the 
pitman and the knife work back and forth 
together. “The connection between the 
pitman and the knife should be kept fair- 
ly tight, enough so, to prevent any play,” 
the doctor says. 

Teeth—For the “teeth” (knife sec- 
tion) to do their work, they must have 
aid from a number of other parts which 
go to make up the ctitter bar. Exclusive 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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What Price Farm Products? 


OW can a producer arrive at a price 

to ask for his farm products? If 
under the marketing conditions in the 
market where he is selling, he sets a 
price too high the 
products will not 
sell; and on the 
other hand if he sets 
a price too low, he 
will fail to get the 
market value of his 
commodities. 


Let us assume a 
case toillustrate 
the fundamental fac- 

J. W. FIROR tors determining 
how one should go about visualizing the 
forces which are setting prices in a freely 
competitive market. 

A farmer near a Southern city has a 
small vineyard of bunch grapes. Let us 
assume he is the only producer with bunch 
grapes grown especially for the local trade. 
These bunch grapes will ripen earlier 
than grapes from commercial sections far- 
ther north. When they begin to ripen, 
the farmer estimates that he will have 
1.000 pounds daily for three weeks. Since 
there have not been any bunch grapes on 
the local market since the previous sea- 
son, he -has no guide from previous sales. 
He knows the consumers’ likes and dis- 
likes from experience in selling fruits 
and vegetables. 

Therefore he begins to reason. “There 
are 10,000 families in this town who 
would buy from 1 to 50 pounds of grapes 
*f I could get to them with the price 
within a reasonable distance of their 
ideas as to value or if I could get them 
convinced that my ideas are fair and 
reasonable. Some of these families would 
buy a few pounds even though the price 
were exceedingly high, say 50 cents a 
pound. But I cannot sell 1,000 pounds 
even the first day at that price. I must 
have the same price to everybody each 
day. There are a lot of families who 
would take grapes at three cents a pound. 
In fact I do not believe that I could 
supply the demand. They would come 
out to the farm and get the grapes-if I 
should offer them at that price. 

“T believe enough people will want 
grapes while the idea of these grapes be- 
ing the first of the season is in their minds 
to take 1,000 pounds a day even though I 
price them at 20 cents a pound. There- 
fore, I shall start selling at 20 cents a 
pound and be prepared to lower the ‘price 
as soon as the newness wears off the 
idea.” 

Let us suppose that the first, second, 
and third days the farmer is able to sell 
the grapes at 20 cents a pound within a 
reasonable length of time, but on the 
fourth day, even after hard selling effort, 
his sales fall off so that only 500 pounds 
move. On the fifth day he drops his 
price to 15 cents a pound and on the 
sixth to 10 cents at which point it re- 
mains until he is through with the 
grapes. 

He judged by the movement of grapes 
that he did very well in setting a price, 
as the grapes moved into consumption 
with reasonable salés effort and market- 
ing’ cost at the highest prices justified 
by the condition of demand and the vol- 
ume of supply. 

Ae 

pic your tractor for a 52-week year, 

regardless of weather hazards. Study 
your acreage, your hired hands, your boys 
who can run a tractor and the “tractor 
mindedness” of yourself and your help. 
Then buy the tractor that fits your needs. 
Remember, if you can find useful work 
for your tractor 800 hours of the year 
instead of the average of 400, its cost per 
hour will be much less and its place in 
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Added Achievements in World-Wide 
Program for Better Tires | 
and Better Service 


Year by year—since the beginning of the auto- cord fabric plant in the world where cotton— . 
motive industry—Firestone has been laying the also purchased in the primary markets—is made — 
foundation in resources, facilities, methods and into the highest quality cords for tires. 
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a or which —— saying motorists mil Baily nut yolr dhe wondlentel enw 0" 4 
lars a tire and tube factory at Los Angeles will be in 

The far-reaching program of Firestone tire full operation to give better, quicker service 


production demands vast quantities of the high- to the growing army of Firestone tire buyers _ 
est grade — To ry PKs the supply and in the West. * a 

conserve it for the use of American motorists, ae 

;. Firestone standards of quality and volume — 

are resources almost beyond imagination. production, with distribution direct through — 

In the Far East, where Firestone maintains 149 factory branches and warehouses, place — 

ten buying offices for securing crude rubber Firestone Service Dealers in a position to give ~ 


from the native planter on the most econom- car owners fresh, clean tires at prices to meet 
ical basis, facilities have been greatly increased. every purse and requirement. The Firestone ~ 


The development of the vast million acre 
Firestone plantations in Liberia, Africa, is 
being greatly speeded up toward the goal of 
complete independence from foreign rubber 
monopoly. Firestone has recently added to 
its great manufacturing plants the largest 


Dealer’s expert advice, together with the — 
special conservation and repairing methods 
he has learned in Firestone Training Schools 
and Educational Meetings, are great aids to ~ 
longer wear from your tires and lower up- ~ 
keep for your car. 








Firestone Gum- Oldfield Courier Airway 
Dipped Balloons Lowest priced standard _Firestone-built. Backed bythe Also Firestone built, A tire 


The Tire de 1 dard tire; built and warranted Standard Tire Manufactu of extra value; a good buy 
canheonbet om Duvertae’e Firestone. Rugged, full Warranty. Has many of Fire- _—at the very lowest price, 
leading cars. Pref by size cord. stone’s mileage advantages. 


millions everywhere. : 3 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER(_ Hprrey DO Sarwlorng, 
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in business retailing Raw! "s Good 
Health Products to your nei 










All Kitselman Fence now SUPER-Galvanized with 99 94/100 
pa cent zinc, the same high quality zinc as used on TELE- 
‘HONE Wonderful im t. Add: 



























Adds years to life of fence Easy § 
No extra cost to you. Our gives complete facts. | i pow HP os worth ot eS 
se tgabstage re ever in bayer ac” Oar tie ee 
ping ho ort ge tet | 
Prices cut tothe bone. Savings greater ever. valacs. 





Type Steel Posts with J: Fasteners. Ni ling—no 
} twins iieag 2 wnlgen com biggest pans wei ape ann A a Se eeu eeeaanuae 


expense. Cost less than wood iastioneer. "1 WT. RAWLEIGH CO, Sitoin'ttcs g 

























Save time, 

Be to Petace—towest by reore eters ‘ 

you buy. Dost delay? Write for our new Catalog. | Pleacetell mohow loan makemoremoney @ | 
BROTHERS g Name. a 

Dept. 84 Muncie, Indiana 5 ~ 











making your farm profit much greate:. 


Service sates . 
| Factory to You We Pay Freight i a al t 
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COUNTY AGENT: “ .. . and Johm, be sure you 
use plenty of Nitrate of Soda this year. Your 
cotton needs it.”” 


COTTON FARMER: “‘ Never again withoat Soda 
for me. I’ve ordered it already, to be sure 
that I have it. 
cotton without Soda.”’ 


Increased 
Yield per acre 


makes your 


COTTON PROFIT 


apes haa you make every acre you plant yield more cotton you get 
a taste of what real cotton profit means. The greater the increase 


There is one sure way to increase per acre yield. You can say it in 
four words ... Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Put plenty of Soda under your 
cotton. Side dress with Soda, after the first ._Then, when your 
pick-sacks go into the field, there will be an exfra of cotton 
represents clear profit over and above the cost of your fertilizer. 
Soda absolutefty beats the weevil because it sets a bottom crop early, 
ahead of this voracious pest. Soda helps your crop through bad con- 
| ets Nr agnge Al emt wits Gtalk, favp-eveen teak. It makes 
more bolls and bigger omnes. Soda has no drawbacks. Easy to use; 
doesn’t turn soil acid; doesm’t burn hands or clothes. 


PICKED COTTON IN JULY! 


“I picked cotton in July last year (1927) and this 
was due to my use of Nitrate of Soda, I know it 
pays. I would hesitate to try farming without it.”’ 


B. C. HODGES 
Andersonville, Ga. 


In 1927 Mr. Hodges produced 175 bales on 200 
acres and had the best crop in his section, in spite 
of heavy weevil damage and adverse weather 
conditions. 

It’s Soda—not Luck! 


an Sein eusnann sane tb teptert ot the expetionse af Soda 
users throughout the cotton belt. It is Soda, not luck, that 
makes the real cotton crop. 
You’re going to need your Soda soom. Have you ordered 
it? The demand is very great this year. Better make sure 
of your supply while there is still plenty to be had. 


FREE—a 24-page illustrated book, ‘‘Low Cost Cotton.” 
dt tele how to make real money thie year. Please ask 





E 





The Chilean Nitrate of Soda manager in your state 
Z@ a cotton authority. Write him for the book, and 
any special fertilizer information you 
vice is free, 


ire. His ad- 














vocati 


‘Chilean | 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg. Orlande Bk. & Tr. Bldg. 
Montgomery, Ala. Orlando, Fla. 





Address Office in your state, and please mention Ad No. 35-E 








I don’t ever expect to grow 


NE of the winners in the five-acre 

corn contest im Georgia produced more 
than 130 bushels per acre in 1926 and 
planned for 200 bushels per acre in 1927. 
The same land was 
used but was ma- 
nured well and fer- 
tilized liberally. In- 


per acre he made 
only 50. The weather 
was right in 1926 
but was not favor- 
able in 1927. The 
weather effect om 
production of corn 
in the South is tremendous. Very’ few 
people fully appreciate the influence of 
this factor on crop production. Our 
yields, especially in the Cotton Belt, on 





PAUL TABOB 


Better, Corn 
IZ. Adjusting Corn Production to Southern Climate 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


stead of 200 bushels . 


spcdtia ies SPO aig tet 
a. ee cM i xt 
FESSTC 1 


for the South 


each season. Our climate is therefore 
good for 40 bushels per acre, ronghly. 
In the northern part of the South the 
climate is better adapted to corn and is 
good for a greater yield if the soils are 
improved. In the southern part it is not 
so well adapted and the yields will proba- 
bly be less when the soil is made ideal. 
For the whole South it is reasonable to 
expect an average of 40 bushels per acre 
if other conditions are good enough. 

To get the average of 40 bushels per 
acre, there will be years with yields much 
higher and others with yields considera- 
bly lower. On the experimental plots at 
Athens the yields have varied from less 
than 10 bushels per acre to more than 80 
bushels. If full advantage had been 
taken of the best corn years it would 
have doubtless been profitable to have in- 











RAINFALL MAP OF SOUTHERN STATES 





























rarely suffers from drouth. 
Section 2 is the Piedmont and Coa 


June, July, and August. 


one-third of the years. 


on the improved soils of this area in South 


well drained hill lands will be subject to 
great variations from year to year be- 
cause of the weather. We can expect 
years when the weather is exceptionally 
favorable and others when it is distinctly 
unfavorable. To suggest ways of taking 
advantage of this situation to the best 
advantage is the purpose of this article. 


How Much Can We Expect? 


NE of the problems in adapting corn 
Production to the climate is the yield 
that cam be reasonably expected from 
well improved soil suited to corn produc- 
tion. It is theoretically possible to im- 
prove soil until it is capable of growing 
more than 250 bushels of corn per acre 
if the climate was suitable for such a 
yield. ' We have not discovered any- 
where in the world a climate capable of, 
giving an average yield of 250 bushels 
per acre, and probably will never find it. 
The average yield of corn on well im- 
proved land at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture at Athens for the last 18 
years has been about 40 bushels per acre. 
The average yields of the boys’ corm clubs 
in the State of Georgia for the years 
1923-26 inclusive was about 40 bushels 
per acre. From these results it is be- 
lieved possible to make an average of 40 


‘bushels of corn per acre on one third the 
‘cultivated acreage in Georgia, which is 





about the amount that should go im corn 


eee pone coe 


Section 1 is the Mountainous area where corn .very 


stal Plain areas 
where the average rainfall is well distributed through 
In this area the rainfall is 
sufficient for high yields on hill lands one-fourth to 


Section 3 is the central part of the Sovth with heavier 
spring rainfall than the eastern part but smaller sum- 
mer rainfall, especially during the latter part of August. 
June planted corm usually fails im this section. 

Section 4 is the area of heavy June and July and very heavy August and September rains. 
On low heavy soils the corn crops in this area in Georgia often drown. Fine yields are made 
and North Carolina. 








creased the yield to 100 bushels per acre. 
During one of these good years 330 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre in- 
creased the yield enough to produce corn 
at less than 60 cents per bushel but on 
the following medium to poor years the 
increase it gave made the corn cost con- 
siderably more. than $1 per bushel. If 
the climatic condition could Have been 
forecast for each, of these years the sen- 
sible thing would have been to use the 
nitrate of soda in such quantity only on 
the very favorable year, and to have 
used less or none during the medium or 
poor years. 
Forecasting Climatic Changes 

ess a really usable plan of ad- 

justing the fertilization of the corn 
crop to the weather can be adopted it will 
be necessary to have accurate long range 
forecasts. At the present time a number 
of the leading scientists of the world are 
working on this problem. Theré “is, a 
division of opimion -among them;, some 
maintaining that enough progress has 
been made to begin such forecasts, and 
others holding an opposite view. The 
United States Weather Bureau does not 
believe any reliable method has been 
found but is hopeful. The Smithson- 
ian Institution is studying the problem by 
meastring the variation in the heat of the 
(Concluded on p mm 
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F [ THE FARM WORKSHOP 


HERE should be a good repair shop |’ 
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on every farm. It is an indication 
that the farmer appreciates the impor- 
tance of keeping his farm tools, imple- 
ments, machines, 
gear, harness, etc., 
in good repair. 

A repair shop may 
be very cheaply fur- 
nished with all the 
tools necessary for 
ordinary farm. work. 
The _ essentials of 
farm repair work 
consjst of only a few 

G. H. ALFORD comparatively simple 

operations and any 

farmer handy with tools can do practic- 

ally all of the necessary repair work. 

Every farmer who has any mechanical 

ability can do nine-tenths of the work 
which he usually hires done. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
forge. There are good portable forges 
on the market which may be purchased 
with a small sum of money. However, 
a cheap forge made of wood, simply a 
box filled with clay, will answer every 
purpose on the average farm. The box 
should be about 3 feet square and 2 feet 
deep. 

The most expensive part, of the outfit 
is the anvil. The anvil should weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds. Don’t make the 
mistake of buying a cast iron anvil that 
will not stand hard pounding. The same 
is true of the vise. 

A 36-inch bellows and a single nest 
tuyere iron maybe purchased for from 
ten to fifteen dollars. A good tuyere 
iron may be made of a piece of two-inch 
iron pipe extending entirely through the 
forge. Several small holes are drilled 
into the top side of the pipe for the blast, 
and a removable plug is fitted into the end 
of the pipe opposite the bellows. 

A machinist’s hammer weighing one 
and one-half pounds is the most conveni- 
ent size for farm use. A _ blacksmith’s 
hand hammer weighing two and one-half 
pounds ig good for heavier work. 

In addition to the bellows and tuyere 
iron, anvil, vise, hammer and two pair 
of tongs, a set of stocks and dies for 
cutting threads on bolts, and a drill press 
are almost a necessity. Besides these 
tools there will be needed a: supply of 
coal and some iron and steel: 

An assortment of common carpenter 
tools is sufficient. Most farmers have a 
considerable number of wood-working 
tools on hand and by buying a few good 
tools occasionally will soon have prac- 
tically all they need. A hand saw, a claw 
hammer, a steel square, a ripsaw, a key- 
hole saw, a brace and an assortment of 
bits and chisels, a jack plane, smoothing 
plane, hatchet, drawing knife, folding 
rule, spirit level, screwdrivers, wire 
pliers, hand ax, claw bar, wood rasp, chalk 
line, and plumb rule will enable a farmer 
of any mechanical ability to do the or- 
dinary wood work on his farm. 

The following outfit should form a 
part of the equipment of every work- 
shop on the farm for repairing gear and 
harness: open links, pinchers, rivets, an- 
vils, sewing clamp, riveting hammer, 
needles, bridle bits, hame staples, hame 
clips, rings, wax and flax thread. A sup- 





ply of seasoned oak, hickory, bolts, nails, |. 


screws, bar iron, axe, hammer, hatchet, 
hoe and rake handles, single and double 
trees, etc., etc., should be kept on hand at 
all times so that practically all breaks 
may be promptly repaired by the farmer 
in his repair shop. G. H. ALFORD. 
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HERE are now over 675,000 tractors 

on United States farms, according to 
the best estimates of members of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers who have been making estimates 
based on 1925 census figures, factory pro- 
duction and sales, annual wear-out, trade- 
ins, etc. 











© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, 






Camel | 
The most popular cigarette | — 
in the United States 4 


Quality put it there—qual- 
ity keeps it there. Camel 
smokers are not concerned. | 
and need not be concerned | ~ 
with anything but the 
pleasure of smoking. 


















If all cigarettes were as 
good as Camel you 
wouldn’t hear anything 
about special treatments 
to make cigarettes good > 
for the throat. Nothing a 
takes the place of choice ‘ 

tobaccos. . 





A on-Salem, N. C. 
























A Wise Thing To Do! 


t for r advertisement to appear in the 
ype de ga COPY DEFERENCE SPECIAL, February 18. 


Our readers are looking forward to this special issue as a form of ngs, 7 telling 
them where they can buy seeds, plants, poultry, eggs, baby chicks, etc. his issue 
will be kept on file in many farm homes throughout the entire year. It is of far 
more value to you as an advertiser than a regular issue. 









Our rates for this special issue are the same as a regular issue. The 
classified rate for the Georgia-Alabama edition is just 6c per word. 
The rate for “display classified” advertising in this edition is $6.50 
per inch. Our Georgia-Alabama edition is read by 100,000 farmers 
throughout Alabama, Georgia, and Florida each week. 


Your order must reach us by February 10th. 


~ | 
The Progressive Farmer & Farm Woman jj | 


. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


























"Seed treated with DIPDUST 
23 Sound 


—2 Decayed 


2 Same seed treated with ‘ 
corrosive sublimate 
4 Sound—21 Decayed 


| Which Seed Will Produce 
the Most Potatoes? 





Compare the results of 
‘Instantaneous Dip—DIPDUST —with 
the old-fashioned “two-hour soak” treat- 
ment. Above is a photograph taken on 
the farm of A. Schlechtweg, Freehold, 
N. J 
While vines were still green, 25 
consecutive DIPDUST and corrosive 
sublimate treated hills were dug. Dip- 
dust hills had 23 sound and only 2 de- 
cayed seed pieces. Corrosive sublimate 
hills had only 4 sound and 21 decayed 
seed pieces. 


DIPDUST is much more effective 
than the old-fashioned ways of treat- 
ing seed potatoes. Besides, you can 
treat your seed potatoes as fast as you 
can scoop them up. Just dip them in 
Dipdust solution and out again and your 
seed is all ready to plant. One man can 
easily treat from 200 to 400 bushels of 
potatoes per day. 


There is not the slightest danger of 
injuring the sprouts or even cut seed. 


DIPDUST controls surface-borne dis- . 


eases, such as Rhizoctonia, scab and 
black-leg, and protect cut surfaces 
from seed rotting organisms in the soil. 
It insures sturdy profitable plants that 
will increase your yield from 15-to 25 
bushels per acre. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few acres 
of DIPDUST treated 
seed in alternate 
rows with untreated 
seed. If, at Goome 
time, you are 
satisfied, return > 
empty DIPDUST can 
to us and we will re- 
fund price paid. 











>. 
the new 


After one trial of DIPDUST you 
will never again waste time with a 
“two-hour soak” treatment or spend 
two weeks worrying about your stand. 


Read These Results of 
Actual Field Tests 


FRED BRUNNER, JR., Cranbery, 
N. J. “The DIPDUST potatoes came 
up very even with very few misses, 
whereas the undipped potatoes came up 
very uneven, and with many a miss 

‘ As. many as 33 diseased plants 
(black- leg) were found to a single row, 
whereas the DIPDUST seed showed 
only 15 plants in a whole 14-acre patch 
of Prince Edward Island seed potatoes. 
The’ difference was so apparent at all 
times that dealers and growers visited 
the farm very frequently.” 


HARRY O. DICKEY, Elk River, 
Minn. “It was easy-to see the differ- 
ence between the treated and untreated 
parts of the field during the growing 
season (Early Ohio seed potatoes). The 
DIPDUST treated plants came up’ bet- 
ter and appeared ‘healthier and sturdier 
than the untreated plants. At digging 
time, I compared the yields and found 
that the DIPDUST treated rows ran 
165 bushels while the untreated rows 
gave me only 140 bushels per acre.” 


One pound treats 15 to 20 bushels of seed potatoes 


Treat Your Corn and Vegetable Seeds too 


You can now also disinfect your seed corn and vegetable 
seeds with DIPDUST and increase your yield by pre- 
venting many of the diseases which cause poor germina- 

_ tion, weak, spindly plants, and poor quality crop. Simply 
use as.a dust treatment. 
and costs but a few cents per acre. One pound of DIP- 
DUST will treat six bushels of seed corn, or from six 
to eight ‘bushels of vegetable seed. 


It is easily and quickly applied 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


DIPDUST 


4 ounces - 50 cents 


1 pound - $1.75 


& pounds - $8.00 





| For a Good 


reach us by KRebruary 8 to catch the February 18th issue. 


Beginning 
REFERENCE SPECIAL 
FEBRUARY 18TH 


Our Reference Special will act as a buying guide for hundreds of farmers 
who are looking for seeds, plants and other farm needs. Your order must 


ADDRESS 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Sy BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ih 
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PCurne a ‘Civil War Slacker 
How Alabama Women Sent a Neighbor to the Army 
By MRS, J. W. MCCARTY 


URING the latter part of the Civil 

War, there lived away down in South- 
east Alabama a man who had,°on one 
pretext and then another, managed to 
keep out of the army. He lived near a 
little village in a thickly settled neighbor- 
hood. This man had plenty around him 
—a good home and lots of cattle, horses, 
and hogs. His land was surrounded by 
a high fence. At the emtrance to his 
grounds was a big, stromgly made gate, 
which he always kept locked to keep out 
imvaders, horse thieves and the like. He 
was not a bad man—just one who had 
managed to stay at home. 


A Council Is Held and Plans Laid.— 
The women who lived near him, wives 
of men who werethen at the battle’s 
front, did not like the situation at all. 


So five or six of them mitt at the home 
of the woman who lived nearest their 
fortunate neighbor to devise a plan ‘of 
action. They decided to torment the man 
until he would become so worried that he 
would leave the neighborhood even if. he 
did not go to the war. 

Putting Plans Into Effect. — That 
night three of the women dressed in 
men’s clothes, went up to the man’s 
house and called him. When he came to 
the deor they began pelting him with 
pebbles and reproaching him about being 
a coward. He slammed the door shut 
without saying a word. 

They thenewent out to his hog lot, took 
a pig and let it squeal all it could, They 
carried the pig away, but not a word did 
the man say. After this they went two 
or three nights every week. They took 
his chickens, his pigs, and anything they 
could carry away. They made all the 
noise they pleased, but the man never 
tried to stop them. 

Fhe women could not get his horses or 
cows on account of the big high fence, so 
they took crowbars and pried the gate 
loose from its hinges, broke the lock, 


carried it away to the woods, and buried it 
in leaves. That night they drove ont the 
horses and cows and let them go loose. 
The man hunted and got up most of 
them within the next two or three days. 
Still he showed no-signs of leaving. 


A Fimal Desperate Move.—At last, 
in desperation, they decided to send a 
ghost-to visit him: This mam hada very 
close friend who had been killed in the 
early part of the war and among these 

women the dead soldier had a sister who 
iooked enough like him to make a passa- 
ble impersonation at night if the moon 
were not shining rather brightly. 

They waited for a night that woul 
suit their purpose. The sister of the dead 
man then disguised hérself as.a.soldier in 
an old ragged uniform, with her face 
chalked a ghostly white. She mounted on 
an old white horse and rode up to the 
gate of the slacker’s home. She did not 
call, just sat very still and waited. Fin- 
ally, overcome by curiosity, the man ven- 
tured to come out on the porch. 

The woman in a low voice, imitating as 
well as she could the tones of her brother, 
said: “Wal, Bill, I reckon it is about time 
you went to the war.” 

The man answered, “I shore reckon it 
is, Jim. I’ start tomorrow. War shore 
cain’t be no worse than this place has 
become, or hell either.” 

Things That Were Never Explained. 
—Everything that had been stolen was 
returned, something each night, until all 
was restored. The women whose plan 
had worked out as they wished were just 
as good and kind to this man’s wife as 
could be. Her husband returned after the 
close of the war; but he never found out 
who his tormenters were. Neither did 
he explain how, on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night, he had the courage to talk 
to his ghostly visitor. 

Editer’s Note—Another of our “Did 
Times” stories will appear soon. 





IN TIME OF FLOOD, BIG BOATS ARE BEST 
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Nelson Harding,| Artist. 
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BOOKLET 


on AMERICAN 
FLAG SERVICES 
—Send for it! 


and Gulf to all parts of the 
world. no small part 
in the of the mil- 


Section 37 
UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 














LEDBETTER 


Feed 


PLANTER 
Pfants Cotton either singly in 


3 any 


ertiliser 


with or without 
Distributor. 


See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
’ wn for Euston vik pelena: 


Address: 602 Elm Street 
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THE TRACTOR 


Five Troubles and Their Causes 
OMETIMES an engine, cither when 
being started or after it has beer 

started, backfires; that is, there is a puff 

back through the mixer or carburetor. 

This may be noticeable principally through 

the slight “cough” which is the common 

indication of backfiring, and is very fre- 
quently heard just after starting an en- 
gine, especially in cold weather. If the 
carburetor is observed when the backfire 
occurs, it will be noticed that a whitish 
vapor is blown back through it and not 
a flame will be seen to 








so long as the carburetor is not leaking 
and no gasoline has been spilled where 
| such a flame might ignite it. 


y T 
Wires to wrong Motor— 
Valve stuck 
Ground on primary Intake valve leak 
wiring ing badly 


stant speeding up and developing its full 
power. 
HI—-IRREGULAR SPEED 
Ignition— Motor— 
Loose connections Valves sticky 
Wire part Governor 
Vibrator points Gammed or sticky 
R Out of adjustment 
Out of adjustment Badly worn 
; Throttle control 
gu 
Dirt om needle valve Missing— 


Assuming that when am engine first 
failed to start, the test of the ignition sys- 
tem showed that a good spark was reach- 
ing the spark plug and at least one plug 
was found to be clean and with the points 
properly adjusted, the entire ignition sys- 
tem is cleared of blame for the trouble. 

The next step, then, is to test the fuel 
system and ascertain whether the engine 
is getting a suitable fuel mixture. 

II—TESTING FUEL 


Fuel Detected at Ex- Water— 
haust of Spark Shows in glass 
Plug Hele— Forms in drops 
By smell Burning Test— 
With flame Good gasoline burns 
See If briskly 


Poor gasoline burns 
slowly and wav- 
eringly 


Carburetor Is 
Supplied With 
Fuel— 


Use easiest method 


Examine fleat Kerosene will not 
chamber ignite 

Open dain under. Needle Valve— 
carburetor Close (gently) and 

Use flooding de- open 
vice Remove and. exam- 


ine for dirt 


To the experienced operator the smoke 
from an internal combustion engine tells 
a very plain story, while to the imexperi- 
enced operator it may appear to be just 
smoke. The table which follows gives 
the reason for smoke :— 


~IV—SMOKE 
Black— 


White— 
Mixture. too rich Too much water 


Exeess low grade 
Too much oil fuel 
Poor oil 
Whenever excessive wear of any part of 
a tractor oceurs, it is probably more of- 
ten the fault of the operator than of the 
machine itself. Overloading is undoub- 
tedly the most’ common cause of rapid 
wearing out of tractor parts. It is much 
more. economical in the long run to buy 
a machine which is a fittle too large 
rather than one which is too small. 


V—EXCESSIVE WEAR 


Operator— Fuel 
Overloading Rich mixture 
Neglect of Iubrica- (cuts of film) 

tion (thins oil) 


’ Neglect of air 


cleaner Poor Iubrication 
Ignition— Small bearing sur- 
Advanced spark faces 
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ought to know this” 


A man in yout town sells the best tire you 
or anyone else can buy for the money you 
want to pay. 

He has your size and type of tire in stock : 
for you right now; he will get it out, put 
it on the rim for you, fill ic with air. 4 
And all the time that tire is serving you, 5 
he will be here to service it and see that - 4 
you get the maximum results out-of it. 


of yours is your local Good- 
; the tire he has for you is “The 
orld’s Greatest Tire”"— Goodyear. 


Your Goodyear dealer’s service will save 
you money. Save you time and trouble. Pay 


you ee ot 
It is part and parcel of the Goodyear 
ie gr 


hae rap kt 
separ petal seer 
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products, facilisses so that users. 













Goodyear makes a tire to_ suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 




















The Greatest Name in Rubber 










(pounding) Air not cleaned 





Late spark (heating) 
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Its friendly aid 
- to teeth, appetite and diges- 
tion will help to keep the glow of 
health on little cheeks and on yours, too. 


























PIRIN 


To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. 
And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, too, in cases of 


neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! And there’s no after 
effect; doctors give Aspirin to children—often infants. Whenever there’s 
pain, think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box 
and on every tablet. All druggists, with proven directions. : 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is ‘thé trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Progressive Farm Woman® 


MRS.W.N.HUTT,ED 








'THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, February 6—To remove 

fruit stains from table linen, stretch 
the fabric over an embroidery frame and 
fasten it tightly. Place the framé over 
a bowl and pour 
boiling water through 
the | material. The 
hoop prevents wet- 
ting. much of the 
cloth. 

Tuesday, February 
7.—When doing this 
week’s ironing, save 
energy. Dish towels, 
sheets, and stockings 
do not have to be 
ironed. Ironing stockings shortens their 
life. Sheets are improved by pressing 
the tops. Make the ironing board a com- 
fortable height and look forward to own- 
ing a mangle to do your ironing for you. 

Wednesday, February 8—If you clean 
your silver today try this method: Place 
an aluminum pie plate or cover in a 
large dishpan of tin or enamel and nearly 
fill the pan with water. Add one teaspoon 
salt and one of soda for each quart of 
water. Lay as much silver in the pan as 
can be immersed and let boil five min- 
utes. Remove the silver to hot soapy 
water, wash thoroughly, rinse, and dry. 


Thursday, February 9.—Suppose you 
have a hot cottage cheese sandwich for 
Jimmy when he comes home from school 
tired and hungry today. Make the sour 
milk hot but do not boil it. Strain it 
through cheesecloth. Add salt, pepper, 
and cream. Mix in a few chopped nuts 
or a little pickle. Spread between thin 
slices of. buttered light bread, put in a 
hot oven three minutes, and serve im- 
mediately. 


Friday, February 10-—Try cleaning 
your silks and wool at home. Here’s an 
economical way to do it: Make a thick 
lather by whisking one tablespoonful of 
any pure soap chips into about hatf a 
washbowl of very hot water. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Dip the garment 
up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Rinse it in three 
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waters, each lukewarm. Squeeze the water 
out but do not wring the garment. Roll 
it in a towel; when nearly dry press it on 
the wrong side of the material with a 
warm iron. Don’t sprinkle it. If the 
silks are colored, make the suds barely 
lukewarm. Use fresh suds for each color 
and wash quickly to keep the colors from 
running. 

Saturday, February 11—Have the chil- 
dren help you make these cookies for 
lunches next week :— 

One cup sugar, 1 cup grated pecans or wal- 
nuts, 1 egg. Combine sugar and pecans, and 
toast. Add beaten egg, mix well. Shape into 
cookies and bake on waxed paper-in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Sunday, February 12—Let this your 
expectation be; that each day’s happy end 
portend rich promise for the morrow. 

Lincoln’s birthday. 
try to correct errors when shown to be 
errors; and I shall adopt new views as 
fast as they shall appear to be truc 
views.” 


| A VALENTINE PARTY | 


S Saint Valentine is supposed to be 

therhonored saint of love, the decor- 
ations for February 14 should be hearts, 
just as red as red can be. These may be 
strung from a central point to the corners 
of the room, pinned on curtain drapes 
and dining table. 

Invitations should be written on. ‘red 
hearts using white ink or on corres- 
pondence cards with _hearts painted in 
one corner. 

As the guests enter seach lady should 
be given a numbered heart, and to each 
gentleman a silvered arrow, numbered 
also. This secures partners for the even- 
ing. 

A Heart Hunt.—“A Heart Hunt” is 
a good game to get over the stiffness of 
first arrival. Have candy hearts hidden 
everywhere over the rooms. Give a heart 
shaped basket to each couple and at the 
close of the hunt to the couple who has 
the most hearts, present a heart shaped 
box of homemade candy. 

Cupid Dart.—“Cupid Dart” will 
prove an interesting game. Have a large 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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2992—Slender Appearance. — Designed in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40-inch material. 


3207—Conservative and Smart. — Designed 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 





| 


with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and 1 yard of 27-inch material for 
camisole. 

3263—Charmingly Simple.— Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 34 yards of 40-inch material. 


He said: “I shall 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Leviticus 17-27 


OR the week ending February 5-11 inclusive, every person interested is 
asked to read Leviticus 17-27. The following interesting questions will be 
answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of this week. 


~1. Why was the eating of blood 
forbidden? (Chapter 17:14.) 

2. In the chapter on sundry laws 
what is said of gleaning? Of gossip- 
ing? Of honoring old age? Of just 
weights? 

3. What are the different feasts 
mentioned in chapter 23? What was 
the first, and how often was it to be 
kept? 

4. What was the second feast or 
festival spoken of? (23:5, 6.) Where 
was it kept? How often? How was 
it kept and when was it instituted? 

5. What was the third festival men- 
tioned? (23:10, 11.) What ceremony 
were they instructed to perform in 
connection with it? What reference 


did this have to Christ? (See 1 Corin- 
thians 15:20.) 

6. How many days after the Day of 
Atonement did the Feast of Taber- 
nacles occur? What cerentonies marked 
this festival? How many days was it 
celebrated? 

7. What is meant by the Sabbath 
of the Land? Explain Jubilee year. 
What was to be redeemed that year? 

8. Tell the command concerning 
compassion for the poor and redemp- 
tion of servants. (Chapter 25.) 

9. Tell of the blessings for obedi- 
ence, the curse for disobedience, and 
mercy to the penitent. 

10. What is said of things devoted 
to the Lord? Tell the law of tithes. 








paper heart as a target, with a small red 
heart for the bull’s-eye. A tiny bow and 
arrow is necessary for this game. Each 
guest in turn tries to hit the target. Pres- 
ent the bow and arrow to the winner. 

Love Is Blind—“Love Is Blind” is 
another good game. Put the boys in one 
room, girls in another with door keeper 
for both. Blindfold a boy and bring him 
to the girl’s room and thave him shake 
hands with a girl and say, “How do you 
do?” She must reply in a tone of voice 
that he will not recognize. After second 
attempt, if he is still unsuccessful he 
must pay a forfeit and remain in the 
room. The girl then goes to the boys’ 
room and tries her luck. Thus the game 
continues and all gather in one room to 
redeem the forfeits. Be sure to select 
a boy or girl who-can think of many 
funny ‘stunts for redeeming. 


. Refreshments.—A plate supper is 
more easily managed for a large gather- 
ing than any other. It can be made at- 
tractive as well as delicious. Make heart- 
shaped sandwiches. If you do not have 
a cutter, take a baking powder or tomato 
can and bend into shape desired, punch 
holes in the bottom of the can and you 
are ready to cut a lot of sandwiches. Cut 
pickled beets into heart shapes and lay on 
top of sandwich. A red fruit jelly can 
be made very stiff and poured into a 
platter to a thickness of two or three 
einches then cut in heart shapes and served 
with whipped creamr on top. Cake can 
be baked in a -loaf and cut in heart 
shapes if you do not have -heart cake 
pans. Decorate with red icing. Heart 
shaped cookies can also be served, in- 
stead of cake. 


MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST 


The King and Queen of Hearts 
* Entertain 


T= Queen O’ Hearts was all a- 
flutter with the excitement of her 
coming party. She had been perplexed 
about the invitations until the King quite 
accommodatingly solved the problem. 
Just to show you how talented the King 
really is, I’m going to let you read a copy 
of the invitations. 
The King and Queen O’ Hearts bid you accept 
quest; do not decline; 
They bid you come on Tuesday eve 
And meet your Valentine;: 
And though the Jack did steal the tarts 
You'll laugh and drink and dine. 

_ The king thought peace would reign in 
his household after the invitations were 
mailed but the invitations were hardly 
mailed before the Queen came to him 
about the menu. The King being a very 
sensible man told her to calm herself. 








“But what shall I do?” wailed the. 
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queen, “I haven't thought of one thing 
to have to eat.” 

Now to show you how very capable 
the King really is, I’my going to let you 
read the menu :— 

Heart-shaped chicken croquettes 
“Heart beet” salad Rolls 
Coffee Heart-shaped mints 
Ice cream in heart molds 
Kisses Heart-shaped cakes 

The Queen did all the decorating her- 
self and when she finished, the palace 
was very pretty. The living and dining 
room were decorated with crepe paper, 
large red hearts, small red hearts, and 


cupids. 
WORK AND PLAY FOR LIT- | 





TLE FOLKS 


Help the Child Dress the Doll 


 Pihing Jane came into the living 
room the other day and_ Said, 
“Mother, why can’t I have pretty doll 
dresses like Mary Ann has?” 

Her mother looked at her daughter 
and with a wistful smile said, “Because 
I have never taught you how to sew as 
Mary Ann’s mother has done.” 

In most all homes the mother never 
thinks abéut teaching the little ones how 
to sew. It is very important to sit 
down, even if you have a great deal of 
work to do, and cut out some doll dresses 
that will fit little Jane’s doll, and show 
her how to make them. It will teach the 
child how to sew and alsa keep her out 
of mischief. Then, after awhile she will 
be saving money by making her -own cun- 
ning house dresses that she has learned 
to make from making those by-gone doll 
dresses. ESTELLE WICKER. 








| AREAL “SKY PILOT” | 


REAL “sky pilot,” the first mission- 

ary to employ an a¢roplane for his 
parish calls, is undergoing flying training 
near London just now before returning 
to his lonely “patrol” in Central Aus- 
tralia. He is the Rev. L. Daniels, a mis- 
sionary and his parish is as large as 
England. His parish visits will mean 
300-mile flights, landing in the bush 
clearings. 


[ PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 











stamps or coin (coin p: 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 


broidery designs and picture dress 
lessons. Send 15 cents for Pn ggf sr 
Pattern Department, The sive Farmer. 
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Prove it-as millions of others have. . 


Postum 
brings prompt relief 
from the evil effects 


of caftein 


. 
ILLIONS before you have felt the distressing effects of caf- 
fein beverages. Felt them in sleepless nights. In overwrought 
nerves. In chronic headaches and indigestion. ° 


Some have never thought to blame caffein for their half-sick, 
half-well condition. “Everyone feels this way sometimes”, they 
insist. And so let things go from bad to worse. 


Others—millions of them—have sensed the cause of the trouble. 
They have realized, from their experience, that caffein deadens the 
warning signal of fatigue—repels sleep—whips up the nerves— 
drives the brain on when every natural impulse is crying for rest. 


These millions have done the sensible thing. They have turned 
from caffein to Postum—and found prompt, sure relief! 


Follow their wise lead! Eliminate caffein from your diet. Make 
Postum your mealtime drink for thirty days. See what a difference 
it makes! Experience the buoyant feeling that comes with relief 
from drug stimulants! 


Postum is made of roasted whole wheat and bran. A drink as 
wholesome as the grain itself—no trace of caffein in it. A drink hot, 
savory, appetizing—with a distinctive flavor millions prefer to 
that of any other drink! 


To start you on your 30-day test of Postum, Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator, is making you this special offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you, free,.one week’s supply of Postum, with my 
personal directions for preparing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. It costs much less than most other mealtime drinks— 
only one-half cent a cup. 


“Please indicate on the coupon whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, made in- 
stantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the 
‘kind you boil.” 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


-P-PF-2-28 








Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instawr Postum 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. sonentier ks theicea) 
CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 





oem is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Name 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. ‘ 
Your sells Postum in two Street. 
forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one City. 
of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes. 














In Canada, address Cawapian Postum Company 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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your address to 
send you the the beod Bock” Tr will € 
save you many hours of work 4S 
and worry—and money too. AEA. 
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The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
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4I lests 
for every 


Radiotron 





Every Radiotron is tested and inspected 
in 41 different ways before it is ap- 
proved in the laboratories and fac- 
tories of RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
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THE DO’S AND DON’TS OF 
DRESS ae 


Harmonizing the Hat With the 
Costume 


ATURDAY afternoon Mrs. Grimes 

and Mrs. Pearson met on the street 
in Whiteville. They lived on neighbor- 
ing farms but did not see each other 
very often. 

“My, how nice you look, Mrs. Pear- 
son!” exclaimed Mrs. Grimes. “How do 
you manage it?” 

“Thank you! Come into the drug store 
and let’s have a cup of hot chocolate 
while we have a little chat,” said Mrs. 
Pearson. 

Mrs. Pearson had been wishing for 
the opportunity to talk to Mrs. Grimes 
about her clothes. Today Mrs. Grimes 
had on a wide brimmed hat of dark red 
velvet and a tailored dress of blue jersey. 
Mrs. Pearson was dressed as you see her 
in the picture. 

When they were seated, Mrs, Grimes 
said, “Please tell me what is the matter 
with my clothes. I know that they are 
wrong but don’t know how they are 
wrong.” 

“Frankly, Mrs. Grimes, 
the trouble ig with your clothes. They 
seem to be good and attractive. The 
real trouble is the way you wear them 
and when you wear them. But dear me, 
I’m making it sound worse than it really 
is,” apologized Mrs. Pearson. 

“Indeed you are not! Please do go 
on,” insisted Mrs. Grimes. 

“Well, consider the clothes you are 
wearing today. Your dress is appropriate 
but your hat is not. Your hat, is lovely 
but it is not suitable for morning. ‘It 
would be splendid for an afternoon party. 
A simple blue felt is what you need with 
that dress.” Mrs. Pearson looked away 
and flushed. She felt that she was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. 

“But dear me! I can’t afford two 
hats,” complained Mrs. Grimes. 

“Oh yes you can! It is not necessary 
to buy expensive hats. But suppose you 
can’t afford two hats—all the more rea- 
son for buying one that harmonizes with 
your clothes,” argued Mrs. Pearson. 
“You've helped me,” Mrs. Grimes said. 
“Do go on!” 

“Now this simple dress of wool voile 
I’m wearing today is the only street 
dress I have. I made it myself so that I 
would haye enough money left to buy 
this hat. I selected cinnamon brown be- 
cause it is a sensible, serviceable color 
and is becoming to me. The hat is tan 
but it harmonizes with the dress per- 
fectly. You see, to have perfect harmony 
one does not have to have the same 





I don’t think 


color.” Mrs. Pearson was not boasting, 
she was really trying to help Mrs. 
Grimes. 


“T can see how you are right. The hat 
must harmonize with the costume before 
one is well dressed. From now on I’m 
going to plan*my clothes before I buy 
them,” declared Mrs. Grimes. “Come 
with me now and help me find a hat 
that harmonizes with this dress.” 


They decided on a dark blue trimmed 
with velvet and she looked like a differ- 
ent woman with her new hat. 


| RECIPES FOR VALENTINE 
| PARTIES 


{ 
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AINTY Sunshine Cake.—Six eggs, 1 ta- 
blespoon lemon juice, 1 cup flour, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon rind, 4% tea- 
spoon salt, 6 egg whites. Beat the egg yolks 
until very thick and lemon colored; gradually 
add the sugar, continuing beating, add lemon 
juice .and grated rind and beat for 2 min- 
utes. Add the egg whites, stiffly beaten, and 
carefully cut and fold in the flour and salt. 
Pour into an unbuttered pan to the thick- 
ness of 1 inch, and bake in a slow oven 20 














minutes. An hour is required if the mixture 
is poured into a loaf pan. When cold cut 
itto heart shapes. Remove part of the cen- 
ters and fill with whipped cream. Garnish 
with candied cherries. 

Chocolate Cookies.—One cup shortening, 3 
eggs, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
2 cups sugar, 3 ounces chocolate, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup nut meats, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
Cream the shortening, add the sugar and eggs, 
and beat for 2 minutes. Add chocolate, melt- 
ed, the flour, salt, and bexing powder siftéd 
together, the nut meats, and vanilla. When 
thoroughly’ blended toss upon a well floured 
baking board. Roll out very thin. Cutout 
with a cooky cutter and place 1 inch apart 
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—Pheto. by U. 
BROWN WOOL VOILE WITH TAN TRIM- 
MINGS AND CINNAMON BROWN * 
ACCESSORIES WERE USED 
FOR THIS COAT FROCK 


on a well greased cooky pan. Bake in a 


moderate oven for 15 minutes. 


Dan Cupid’s Darts.—One cup butter, 2 eggs, 
4 teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons 
Sugar, 2 cups sugar, 2% cups flour, 1 egg 
white, % teaspoon cinnamon, % cup nut meats, 
With a spoon, mix the butter soft and creamy 
with the 2 cups of sugar. Add the eggs. 
Mix and sift flour and baking powder and 
add to the creamed mixture. Roll out very 
thin. Cut out with a cooky cutter. Place 
well apart on ‘a greased cooky pan. Mix 
the egg white stiffly beaten, sugar, cinna- 
mon, and nuts. Spread a small portion over 
each cooky. Bake in a moderate oven for 
15 minutes. 

Creoles.—Blanch % pound of almonds,, finely 
shred % of them, and bake in a slow oven 
until delicately browned. Put 4% of a cup 
of boiling water and % cup of fine granu- 
lated sugar in a saucepan, and as soon as 
the boiling point is reached add the remain- 
ing almonds and cook, stirring quite con- 
stantly, ‘until the syrup is of a golden brown 
color. Turn into a slightly buttered, pan, 
cool, and pound fine in a mortar. Beat the 
whites of 4 eggs until stiff, and add gradu- 
ally, while beating constantly, #4 caps of 
powdered sugar; then add % teaspoon vanilla, 
% teaspoon of salt and the almond powder. 
Shape by heaping tablespoonfuls on a wet 
board covered with powdered sugar, and 
bake in hot oven. 


srry 
E RELY on The Progressive 
Farmer and would not think of be- 
ing without this great aid—Mrs. Robert 
Owens, Arkansas. 
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Sensational 
Chicago Mail On der Co. 


Bargains! 
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Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Dept Chicago Illinois 








Z BROODER 
; Aes eo wee 
Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96, 

I want you to try my brooder and will send 
¥en plans for making it, together with a Putnam 

rooder Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The 
Putnam Brooder Heater holds 1 quart of oil 
and burns 10 days without attention, Try the 
brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, 





pisace give your dealer’s name. Send for my 
ree Booklet, “Poultry Helos.” 
l. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 296.8 ‘ Elmira, N.Y. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Edlitor, Health Department 


Trachoma 


HIS sounds almost like the name of 

a town but it is a form of sore eyes, 
and a dangerous kind of sore eyes. This 
disease is ustally called “granular lids.” 
It is a world-wide 
disease and there is 
much more of it in 
our Southern States 
than we like to ad- 
mit. 
The United States 
Public Health Ser- 
vice has been mak- 
ing war on this 
malady by establish- 
ing trachoma hospi- 
pitals throughout our Southern mountain 
regions where treatment is given. 
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DR. REGISTER 


The first symptoms are itching, burn- 
ing, and a feeling of a foreign body in 
the eye. The eyes become very sensitive 
to light ; tears flow easily and excessively. 
Later the sight is affected, and in untreated 
cases and cases of long standing, sight is 
lost entirely. First the lids become granu- 
lar, then the eye lashes turn in and_finally 
the scratching and inflammation cause ul- 
cers on the eyeball and the destruction of 
sight. -Trachoma does not cause death 
but what is almost as bad—blindness. 


Trachoma is a communicable disease. 
It spreads from person to person through 
the use of towels, wash basins, soap, etc. 
Poverty and overcrowding are the pre- 
disposing causes of this serious trouble. 


Trachoma or granular lids is curable 
if treated in time. The treatment is both 
surgical and medical. Do not be misled 
by salves and lotions, but get treatment 
from the best physician you can find, or 
go to one of the United States Public 
Health Service hospitals. 


The Cock-eyed Child 


N THIS too often neglected trouble, 
Dr. Aaron S. Green gives the fol- 
lowing important and timely advice :— 


“Tt is really cruel to allow the cock- 
eyed child to become a victim to a de- 
formity that can be corrected. In very 
few deformities of the body are correc- 
tions made so easily as in cross eyes. The 
technical name for cross eyes is strabis- 
mus. In strabismus one eye is straight 
and the other one is turned in or out. 
You can detect cross eyes in a baby by the 
time it is 1%4 or 2 years old. 


“When a child is 6 years old, cross 
eyes or strabismus should be corrected. 
The correction can sometimes be made by 
glasses and in other cases an operation 
should be done. This should be left en- 
tirely to your oculist. 


“Have something done. Do not let 
your child be the butt of jokes on account 
of its cross eyes. This often has a bad 
mental effect. Then too, the sight of the 
eye will finally be lost if it is allowed to 
be out of focus for a long time. An op- 
eration by a skillful oculist is not dan- 
gerous.” 


Ten Commandments for Boil 
Sufferers 


YGEIA gives these 10 rules for 
control of boils :— 
1, Never squeeze a boil. 
2. Never pick a boil with a needle or pin. 
3. Never pull hairs from the nose, pick the 
ear with sharp instruments, or pull out in- 
grown hairs from the face with the nails. 
4. Don’t use poultices., 
5. Don’t buy “patent medicines’ to purify 
the blood if boils are present. 
6. If subject to boils on the neck, do not 
wear stiff collars and do not permit the bar- 
ber to shave the neck. 


7. Don’t interfere with boils until they 
come to a head. 
8. Have the urine examined if the boils 


9. Never try self-treatment of a boil on 


10. Always observe the rules of absolute 





cleanliness. 
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BAKING 








Calumet contains 
two leavening 
units; one begins 
to work when 
“i the dough is 
om. 38 | mixed; the other 
waits for the 
heat of the oven 
—then both units 
work together. 
Gives you double 
value and a dow 
ble safeguard 
against failure be- 


cause it is 


SALES 2’: TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 









LEAVENING UNITS 
























































DOUBLE 
ACTING 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 












POWDER 












| ? 
| Hacking Cough: 


lt Away 
Musterole does the 
work, quickly and 
pleasantly. Rub it 
on the throat and 
chest. It tingles and 
penetrates the skin. 
It relieves soreness 
and wards off dan- 
ger. A clean white 
ointment made 
with oil of mustard and other simple in- 
gredients. 
Keep Musterole handy for instant use. 
When suffering from croup, chest cold, 
sore throat, bronchitis, tonsilitis, pains in 
joints, headache, neuralgia, chilblains or 
frost bite, rub on good old Musterole. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Masterole. 














Incubators 


and Brooders 


Six Vital Improvements 
Based on 28 Years of Study 
1928 Champion Belle City 








turkey, and duck raising. give 
you a new idea this billion-dollar igivey 
My new-type incubators sell as low as $12.95. 






























































They drove the Fake 


_ Salesman from the County 


CX An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Tue wife of a farmer near Cin- 
cinnatus, New York, bought 
some silverware from a sales- 
man who represented it as 
made by a well-known manu- 
facturer. After he left she 
discovered that the spoons 
were of the sort that can be 
bought for 5 or zo cents. Her 
husband immediately went to 
his telephone and warned all of 
his- neighbors. Then he tele- 
phoned the sheriff at Norwich, 
N. Y., and the fraudulent sales- 
man was driven from thecounty. 


The telephone is the farm 
guardian in every sudden need. 


It; calls the implement repair - 


man. The doctor. The veteri- 
marian. It finds out where and 
* when to sell for the best price. 
Runs errands. Pays for itsclf 
many times Over. 
The modern farm home has 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 












To 


Sign and mail coupon TODAY! 


Profitable 
Datrying 
depends on high producing 


~ cows fed properly! 
This is the age of individuality. 


Study your individual cow and her feed needs, 


f feed properly have the 
amount and the dgntcaler petianee a 
Cottonseed Meal supplies more pounds of digestible 


protein at less cost per 100 pounds than 
any other concentrate. 





A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service Dept. PF-17 
Cottonseed Products Assn. 


915 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
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809 Palmetto Bidg., Columbia, 8. C. 
Please send me the booklets checked below, 
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F) Beef Catcle Feeding without cost to me 

() Practical Feeding of Poultry Name 

L) Practical Live Stock Feeding 
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I'LL TELL ONE | 


By UNCLE P. F. 





The Advance Guard of Spring 


E HAVE been told so much by our 

Northern neighbors that the robin 
is the symbol of spring that I am afraid 
we have come to admit it or at least not 
dispute it. In the South the purple mar- 
tin as a bird ought to be the rightful 
bearer of the title. It is here the last of 
February or the first of March, fully a 
month before another migrant arrives. 

But to me the real symbol of spring is 

the alder. It is the most optimistic and 
hopeful plant I know. It has begun to 
show signs of new life even before its old 
has been lost in the brown mold of the 
swamp. Go into any overgrown lowland 
eyen in December and you will finds its 
bushy form already hanging with blooms. 
It is January before the maple buds be- 
gin to tedden and swell, while the wild 
plum considers early February time 
enough, but cheerfully and hopefully the 
insignificant alder goes about its work 
braving and even escaping the cold of the 
coldest winters. 

Now You Tell Another —When we begiti 
talking about life and activity there must 
be one game hundreds of you are think- 
ing about at this season—basketball. The 
subject of our next prize letter contest is 
“The Most Thrilling Basketball Game I 
Ever Saw.” Letters must be less than 
300 words in length and written in ink or 
on typewriter. No letters in pencil will 
be accepted. For the best letter sent us 
by a boy or girl we will give a prize of $2, 
$1 for second best, and honorable mention 
to all other letters found worthy. Mail 
your letters to Uncle P. F., The Progres- 
sive Farmer, by Monday, February 13. 


[BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


Passes to Use; Pivoting 


Hew to execute properly the differ- 
ent types of passes is rather hard to 
explain in words alone. If there is an 
old basketball star in your community, 
more than likely he will be glad to teach 
you, not only passes, but a great many 
other fine points of the game. If there is 
no one to teach you, you will notice, as you 
learn to handle the ball, that there are 
several quite different ways of passing. 
There’s a two-hand pass made straight 
from the chest, a two-hand pass from the 
shoulder, the bounce pass, and several 
others made with either one or both 
hands. You ought to learn early the 
three named. Remember that in any pass, 
a player should learn to receive the ball 
and then to pass again as nearly as pos- 
sible as if it were one motion. Every use- 
less and unnecessary motion in passing 
the ball is time lost and perhaps very 
valuable time too. 

, The bounce pass is very effective 
against a team of boys much taller than 











“Ttolt_ 


Address Letters to UncleP 


yourself and is also good for getting past 
the first line of a five-man defense. Give 
the ball a sharp snap, making it hit the 
floor to the side and about one foot away 
from your opponent. All-round good 


passes are those from the chest and’ 


shoulder. As soon as you really begin 
playing learn the hook pass. When made 
right it’s almost impossible for your op- 
ponent to prevent your passing this way. 

Pivoting is one of the tricks that you 
will want to learn. To get rid of the 
opponent who comes rushing at you as 
if he would knock you off the court or 
of the guard following you doggedly use 


a nicely executed stop and pivot. If going . 


at full speed yourself, come to a full 
stop, landing squarely on both feet, then 
with one foot still in place, swing to 
right or left and either forward, or back- 
ward depending on where your opponent 
is and what you want to do or where you 
want to be after the pivot. You must 
keep the one foot in place. Pivoting is 
an art as well as a science and requires 
long practice to make it perfect. 

Next week we want to offer a few 
pointers on goal shooting. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 


| DID YOU EVER PLAY THIS? | 


F ALL the things which came to our 
house at Christmas time this little 
homemade game which cost but a frac- 
tion of other. gifts, has been the most 








popular. I am sure it will be a long time 
before you will tire of it. Even father 
and mother like to try it. There is no 


chance for argument or cheating. It is 
not a “luck” game. It takes skill and a 
quick eye. 

Make a board fifteen inches square. We 
made ours from two 7%4-inch planed 
boards each fifteen inches long and fas- 
tened together by two strips running 
across the back. Lay your board off in 
fifteen squares each way, each square an 
inch wide, like a checker-board. Now 
with a brace and bit drill a hole in the 
center of each square just large enough 
to take in the largest size roofing tack. 
You know they have big heads. Then 
over your whole board apply a coat of 
varnish stain. We used cherry stain 
from the ten-cent store and the heavy 
black lead pencil lines show through the 
stain beautifully. 

Now paint a different color each of four 
groups of thirty-five roofing tacks. Ours 
are red, green, white, and black. We just 
used odds and ends 
of paint we had. 
We drove the nails 
into scrap boards 
to hold them while 
we painted the tops. .< 
These tacks are ¢ 










A CALF CLUB CHAMPION 


Dallas Batcheldor, of Muscogee County, Georgia, with the heifer he is polding: ‘won grand 
champion in the calf. club class at 1927 National Dairy ‘ 
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used for men. Either’ two, three, or four 
can play. The game is for each person 
playing in his turn to try to get five tacks 
of his color in a row either straight or 
diagonally across-the board. A. K. C. 
Uncle P. F. Says.—I haven't made one 
of these boards and played the game, but 
I just have an idea that you or I either 
would find hours of fun and entertain- 
ment in it. 





CLUB BOY’S METHOD PAYS 
IN COTTON PRODUCTION « 


ERSCHALL Sheffield, member of 
the Southside 4-H Club, Etowah 
County, Alabama, was well rewarded by 
following the club boys’ cotton produc- 
tion plan, according to his club story in 
his 1927 report. It reads as follows :— 








“IT became interested in club work 
through our farm demonstrator who 
urged the boys to join. So I decided to 
join and take cotton as my project. I 
selected an acre of average land. I pre- 
pared my acre by breaking with a two- 
horse plow. I harrowed it twice. I laid 
off the rows 3% feet wide with a sweep 
and bull tongue, leaving my beds flat. 
The fertilizer was put in with a distrib- 
utor—500 pounds being applied at’ plant- 
ing time. The distributor was followed 
with a gee-whiz. Two bushels of seed 
were planted on the acre April 27. When 
the cotton began coming up it was plow- 
ed with a gee-whiz. I chopped it out 
leaving two and three stalks every 10 to 
12‘ inches. After this I scratched the 
cotton twice with a two-horse cultivator. 
Then it was side-dressed with 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. This was done just 
before squares began to come. The mid- 
dies were run out with a junior culti- 
vator. The cotton was laid by with a 
junior cultivator. Insects did not injure 
the crop. 


“It made a good yield of cotton—718 
pounds lint. On the same kind of land 
my father by using ready-mixed fertil- 
izer made only 300 pounds of lint per 
acre. This convinced my father that 
the Auburn mixture is the best. He in- 
tends to use it on all of the crop this 
year. 

“T enjoyed my club work and expect 
to do my best another year with the help 
oF our good farm demonstrator, Mr. L. 

Self. I want to thank Mr. Self for 
his help.” | 


TWO-BALE COTTON CLUB 
BOYS 


WENTY-THREE cotton club boys 
were classed as two-bale-to-the-acre , 
cotton growers on December 8 at Dallas, 
Georgia, when a banquet was tendered 
by the Kiwanis club to the club boys. 
Six of the boys made over 1,000 pounds 
of lint per acre, eight over 900 pounds, 
and 21 over 800 pounds. 
The capital prize winner was D. F. 
Johns, who made 1,062 pounds of lint 
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Chrysler 


PRICES 


Effective Jan. 10, 1928 


New Chrysler 
Two-door Sedan $670 


Coupe - + + 670 
+ 670 


Touring - + «+ 695 
Four-door Sedan 720 
DeLuxe Coupe + 720 


DeLuxe Sedan - 790 


Great New 
Chrysler “62” 


Business 1 sag $1065 
Roadster 1075 
Touring + + 1095 
Two-door Sedan 1095 
Coupe ¢ « 4145 


Four-door Sedan 1175 
Landau Sedan - 1235 


Two-Pass. Coupe $1545 
(with rumble seat) 


Royal Sedan - 1595 
Sport Roadster 1595 
(with rumble seat) 
Four-Pass. Coupe 1595 
Town Sedan - 1695 


Convertible e Congo 1745 
(with rumb! 


Guéatden : ¢ 1795 


New 112 h.p. 
Imperial “80” 
Roadster + + $2795 

(with rumble seat) 
Five-Pass. Sedan 2945 
Town Sedan - 2995 
Seven-Pass. Sedan 3075 
Sedan Limousine 3495 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 

subject to current F 

excise tax. Chrysler deal- 

ers are in position to ex- 

tend the convenience of 
time payments. 


FOR 








at 
Sensational 


NewLOWER . 
PRICES! | 


Quality 
Unchanged 


670 


(and upwards) | 
40 Body Styles 


Chrysler’s sensational rise from 27th to 
oo in sales in 42 months is the 

t of a phenomenal public preference 
that has continuously demanded a 3 
record-breaking volume of quality ) 
motor cars. 


Chrysler’s tremendous uction and 
rapid growth are the results of 
public recognition of values and savings 
which only Chrysler Standardized 
Quality can pro 
You will then instantly recognize why 
Chrysler cars—by the most astounding 
— savings which result from a huge 
ant egies growing public demand— 
are today more than ever the most 
marvelous motor car values in their re- q 
spective price groups, 4 


DEMONSTRATION 
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per acre. This he sold at 21% cents a 
pound, receiving $231. His total cost, 
including land rent, fertilizers, seed, cul- 
tivation, picking, and ginning was $67.31. 
He used 300 pounds of a 9-3-3 fertilizer | 
at planting time and side-dressed with 
100 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 

D. F. Johns has been a member of the 
cotton club for three years. The first 
year he made 480 pounds of lint per acre, 
the second 650, and the third 1,062 
pounds. 


The second prize went to Wm. Huff 
on profit per acre. This he won largely 
on length and quality of lint for which 
he received a premium of 2% cents per 
pound. His yield was 515 pounds of lint, 
his cost $45.94. His fertilizer was 400 
pounds of 10-2-2 at planting time and 
100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia as a 
side-dressing. 

Each member of the Kiwanis club at 
Dallas sponsored two club boys and took 
the keenest interest in the outcome. 
County Agent Garner was the moving 
spirit in the undertaking and not only 
interested the Kiwanians but secured cash 
prizes from a local bank, textile plant, 
ind county fair association; also foun- 


(Continued on page 28) oo 














Finished Seed Bed 


An “Acme” is the only tillage tool you need. The 
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tractor *Acme”’ 


harrow later. If you have anold* 
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Annual Reference Special 


February [8th 
WATCH FOR IT! 
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Buy RAZOR 
NEW 


~ OR RETURN 
0] >. 45 = 
BLUE STEEL 

WE WANT YoUTO SEE AND TRY THIS-FINE RAZOR ™ 
i razor and strop 

pes earns rae Peers 
otis a catch ema on 

“Gend rasor on consignment for 30 dage eee trial ao per effet above, © 


Name. 


FREE TRIAL 


SEND vg - 




























Another 
Step Forward 


COTTON 
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dam of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen 18.2% Ammonia 
28% Lime (36% fi limestone equivalent) 








and makes the soil loose and friable. 


use of Calcium Nitrate for winter grain and for cotton. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 


Adanta, Ga, COPPOTAtTION New york, 1¥. 
**Ie’s Nitrogen from the Air’’ 
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PRODUCTION 


CALCIUM®NITRATE 


A new and better nitrate / 


Science and inventive genius—which developed the cotton 
gin, the harvester, radio and the tractor—have now perfected 
a-better nitrogen fertilizer in CALCIUM NITRATE BASF. 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF is a combination of nitrate 
with lime, Its nitrogen is readily available. Under all weather 
conditions, it will dissolve in the soil moisture and can be 
taken up by the roots at once. Its lime reduces harmful acidity 


Its CROP-PRODUCING-VALUE has proven CALCIUM 
NITRATE BASF “the perfect top dresser.” For sale by 
dealers everywhere. Write for booklets Nos. 16 and 26 om the 
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few months in oil it saves. 
Aladdin tested and approved by 33 leadi 
and. universi the mane 
ire Underwriters. 7,000,000 satished 
users. Patented. G 
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$7) 00 rele) 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to B pe 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
roads, with more power, 
, ae crankcase arms, 


hat’ . BB ny the Seoneor Engine 


or 


sets 


broken crankcase arms, permanently. 
Use as a brace for three or four 
msmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Pert Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Patented 
30, 1919 
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CRISP COUNTY BOUGHT THESE PUREBREDS FOR HER BOYS 


Here are some of the leading men and women of Crisp County, Georgia, looking over 
part of a shipment of 45 purebred Duroc hogs recently brought into the county. Re the 


story on this page. 


| SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN 


(Continued from page 27) 
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tam pens as prizes from the Barret 
Company for all who made a high yield 
and did not get a cash prize. C. A. W. 





| CRISP COUNTY PLANS LARGE | 
HOG PROGRAM | 


UDGE W. P. Fleming announced re- 

cently that the Crisp County Board 
of Trade has placed 45 purebred, regis- 
tered Duroc sows from the largest herd 
of Durocs in the world with pig club 
boys in Crisp County under the direction 
of County Agent J. K. Luck. The pur- 
chase of the sows was financed by the 
three banks of Cordele, The American 
Bank and Trust Company, The Exchange 
Bank, and the Cordele Banking Com- 
pany, and required an outlay of $4,500. 

This is one of the largest movements 
toward better hogs through pig club boys 
ever put on by any county in Georgia 
and bids fair to place Crisp County 
in first place as a producer of high class 
breeding stock. 

The sows are to farrow during the 
month of January and the pig club boys 
have made elaborate plans for the care 
of the pigs by arranging for green forage 
crops for the winter months and clean, 
dry quarters for the sows at farrowing 
time. They: are being taught that a hog 
must have clean, pure water and a good 
balanced ration for best results. They 
are learning that a breeding hog must 
have a different feeding program from 
that required by a hog to be sent to the 
packing plant. 

Crisp County believes that the best 
way to keep the boys on the farm and 
make them want to live in the country is 
to give them livestock and get them to 
take pride in good hogs and cows. Pig 
club work in Georgia is progressing by 
leaps and bound’ and even mow the boys 
are raising better hogs than their fathers 
ever dreamed they could raise. By so 
doing. they are setting an example to 
others in the state and county. 





Club: “To be useful, serviceable and skill- . 
ful.” 
: “For what is the health train- 
ed?” 
Club: “To resist to make for ef- 


ficiency, and to enjoy life.” 

President: “What is our motto?” 

Ciub: “To Make the Best Better.” 

New and old business and plans for 1928. 

Appointment of committees (Program, Mem- 
bership and Camip). 

Election of officers for 1928 (if not already 
elected). 

Note: Regular program ' will probably be 
dispensed with this time on account of long 
business meeting. 

Close with a couple of snappy yells. 

Tepics fer discussion at next meeting: 

1. Selecting seed for planting. Variety test 
at college. 

2. What constitutes purity of varieties in 
corn? 

3. What to look for in purchasing a reg- 
istered pig and calf. : 

4. Breeds of chickens and adaptability to 
local conditions. 

5. Brooding baby chicks. 

SOME PEPPY YELLS 
Razzle, dazzle, razzle, dazzle, 
Not a thread but wool; 
All together, all together, 
That’s the way we pull. 
II 
Rattle up a tin can, shinny up a tree; 
We're for club work as strong as can be. 


I 
Thunder, lightning, rain or sleet, 
Club work, club work, can’t be beat. 
IV 
Stand us on our heads, stand us on our feet, 
Club work, club work, can’t be beat! 
Vv 
Feed ’em on corn, feed "em on hay, 

Feed ’em on anything to stop that bray. 
HAIL! HAIL! THE CLUB'S ALL HERE 
(Tune of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.”’) 
Hail! Hail! the club’s all here, 

Do we like our club work? 

Yes, we like our club work, 

Hail! Hail! we're full of cheer, 

Do we like our club work? YES! 
Hail! Hail! the clab’s all here, 
Ev’ry one a winner, 
Ev’ry one a winner, 
Hail! Hail! the club's all here, 
Ready for a good time now. 
Hail! Hail! the ciub’s all here, 
Ev’ry one a winner, 
Hear that call for dinner, 
Hail! Hail! the club’s all here, 
Can’t we have our dinner now? 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN——Sepmmicht. 90, by 

















| FEBRUARY CLUB PROGRAM | 


R. G. V. Cunningham, Georgia state 
boys’ club agent, suggests the fol- 
lowing interesting program for 4-H clubs 
for February. You'll find it’s a~good one. 
Don’t forget the yells. Have the whole 
club to learn them. A club program for 
each month will appear regularly. 
Meeting called to order by president. 
Song: Hail! Hail! The Club’s All Here. 
President: ‘““We will now review the club 
emblem. What do the Four H’s represent?” 
Club answers in concert: “They represent 
the equal training of Head, Heart, Hands and 
Health.” 
President: “For what is the head trained?” 
Club: “To think, plan and reason.” 
President: “For what is the heart trained?” 
Club: “To be kind, true and sympathetic.” 
“For what are the hands train- 
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Teacher 


trust women. 
made me stay in at recess yesterday for 
throwin’ a paper wad, an’ I’ve took her 
seven apples this year” 

“The reason I’m limpin’ is, because I 
tied a string to my toe an’ hung it out of 
the window for Fg to wake me up by 


“You can't 
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the Clark Grave Vault. They 
know it affords positive and 
permanent protection. They 
consider it as essential ‘as a 
casket. 
They know that this vault, 
being designed according to 

an immutable law of Nature, 
can not possibly allow any 
moisture to enter. 
Further, because the Clark 
Vault is made entirely of 
special quality 12 gauge Key- 
stone copper steel, or Armco 
Ingot Iron, it is highly rust- 
resisting. In the finer models 
a plating of pure cadmium is 
added, giving the greatest 
rust-resistance known to sci- 
ence. This cadmium plating is 
done by the famous Udylite 
process, exclusive on. this 
vault. 
Leading funeral directors 
recommend the Clark Grave 
Vault and give with each one 
a 50-year guaranty. 


Sous Rass Cond. comtite pusferttee 


ts no protection at alll 
The Clark Grave Vault Co, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warehouse, 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave-Vault. It is a meansofiden- 
the vault . Unless you 


mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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WATER 


HE. windmill is universally recog- 
nized as one of the most economical 
machines available for the operation of 
pumps. The invention of the storage 
battery also made it, practical to util- 
ize the power of the wind to generate 
lectricity. 
The windmill is also used in a limited 





reason why the windmill is 

erally used is that the wind cannot be 

depended upon. The velocity of the 

may not be great enough or the wind i 
ift. At present the windmill can- 


There is usually enough wind available 
in every neighborhood to make the use 
of a windmill fairly reliable for pumping 
water provided there is sufficient storage 
for at least three days. The fact that 
there are pumping. windmills | in your 


kind of a windmill properly installed 
will not give entire satisfaction. 

The wheel should be of the proper 
size, should be placed at the right height 
from the ground to permit it to take ad- 
vantage of the wind every day in. the 
year, should be at feast 15 feet higher 
than surrounding houses and trees, 
it should be placed 100 feet or more from 
such obstructions. The tower should not 
be less than 50 feet high nor the wind- 
mill less than 6 feet in diameter. 

‘The following table gives the power 
of windmills for wheels of different sizes 
and for different wind velocities :— 

Size of Windmills 

Wind velocity 6Ft. SFt. 10 Ft. 

10 miles per hour.. 0.055 0.132 0.257 
15 miles per hour.. 0.125 0.29% = 
25 miles per hour.. 0.350° 0.820 1.610 

The 6-foot and 8-foot wheels are the 
most common for pumping purposes. On 
the basis of pumping at the rate of 5 gal- 
lons per minute, through a vertical lift of 
100 feet, a theoretical horsepower of 0.12 
would be required. Doubling! this to get 
the working horsepower required, gives 
0.25 which according. to the above table 
would require an.8-foot wheel and a 15 
mile wind. 

A 4post tower made of galvanized 
angle steel is preferred. The foundation 
of the posts should be of concrete. The 
footings forthe posts, should be set five 
or six feet in the ground and the holes 
filled in around the footings with con- 
crete. 

The windmill requires very little care 
and attention, but all nuts should be kept 
tight and lubrication should not be neg- 
lected. Fill the automatic oilers regu- 
larly and where no, automatic oilers are 
provided be sure to apply lubricating oil 
regularly. G. H. ALFORD. 


aaa 


'WO-HORSE teams walk more slow- 

ly and stop 6ftener than three-horse 
teams. Most tractors pulling two plows 
travel faster than horses. Further, no time 
is required for resting when a tractor is 
used. To plow one acre of sod with a 
two-horse team takes from 5% to 7% 
hours. With a three-horse team draw- 
ing a single plow, it takes from 5 to 6 
hours; with a tractor and a two-bottom 
plow, it takes from 2 to 3% hours. 


* 








"Crow more and 


better Cotton on fewer 
acres at less cost per 
pound / 


Be adie eek econ 
collect and carry plant-food as sap to the leaves, 
squares and bolls. Fiantscan enby tale up food that 
has been dissolved in the soil waters. 

The leaves absorb energy from sunlight, and act- 
ing in the capacity of lungs for the plant do their 
part in converting plant-food and carbon into lint 
cotton and seed. 


The cotton grower needs enough cotton stalk to 
carry on cotton making properly. He doesn’t need a — 
rank stalk, that keeps om growing and taking food 
away from the boll, when the latter needs it to grow 
big and to mature. It is to his interest to grow a 
good crop quickly, and not have to take chances on 
a late maturing top crop which frost and the boll. 
weevil will get. 

Shortening of the time between planting and 
squaring gets away from much of this risk. Condi- 
tions which make for rank and continuing growth 
of weed should be avoided. They favor late blossom- 
ing and late maturing. 

The Armour Fertilizer Works makes in its BIG 
CROP 15-5-5 a fertilizer which will noticeably 
shorten the time between planting and squaring — 
a “guano” which will force a quick heavy root and 
stalk growth and bloom with a minimum of shed- 
ding—a fertilizer which will then start in AND 
GROW COTTON in preference to weed. 


Pies results obtained from several years of use, 
m Virginia to Texas, have convinced us we have 
os right answer; that cotton grown with Armour’s 
BIG CROP 15-5-5 matures a crop earlier, that it 
. produces a larger first picking, that the fibre is long- 
er and stronger, and that there is a greater propor- 
tion of lint to seed than where older type fertilizers 
are used. Where customers have kept accurate ac- 
count of costs to grow, they report lower growing 
costs and better acre profits. Our dealers tell us that 
where their customers have used Armour’s BIG 
CROP 15-5-5 they have paid their bills promptly;— 
they have had the money to pay with. 


vo Se Ch wttae-Dacenwtt.. 
‘President 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
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“Y= we bought our Case thresher eight 


years ago, it was one of two machines we 
considered. I am glad we selected.the Case because 
the other machine, which we 
lower price, is no longer on the market. 
thresher has made us money every year and is still 


<steens 


pa Paco a 
tate eee owe 


as good as new.” 


Every Case Thresher is a gold bond investment 


for a grain grower because: 


It pays big dividends in annual earnings long after 
the price is forgotten. 

It will work for twenty years or more and its depre- 
ciation and upkeep cost is practically negligible. 

It is recognized as the standard thresher wherever 
grain is grown—a position it has earned by contin- 
uous progress for three generations. 


The price of a Case steel thresher may be higher 
than the price of some other makes but so outstand- 
ing is its value that there are more Case threshers 
now in use than any other three makes combined. 
Because of their satisfactory performance, long life 
and economy, they are the most profitable for you 


to own. 


J. 1. CaseThreshing Machine Co., Inc. 
Wisconsin 


Dept B-21 


Racine 


NOTICE—Our plows ond yr are NOT the Case Meee 


ca 


One or more of these 


valuable 
return- 


and harrows made by 


CASE 


I. Case Plow Wor 


OO From Fiail to Freedom 
O) Profit by Better Threshing. 
OO Thresher Owner’s Account Book. 


B-21 


could have had at a 
Our Case 
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on Fencing 
Barb Wire 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM aah AB ds FREIGHT PAID 


they Factor? at zpur_ Roofing direct 
Fa Ry would ie your “xi ca a 
Eo ng “Gaivan vanized C t SI 
penne ed, phingtes 


Asphalt id. sy 
om. Write TODAY f Pie Sk 
po dy or Free i es and freight 
SAyannan FENCE &. geoene co. 
ANNAH, GA. 





Gates Steel 
Posts, Paints 
ond Roofing 


usual, Fame Brown's Prices are way below all 
other fence prices. Quality highest. 








In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices the lowest in 15 years and, s 


Now Is the inven rene Beak Bey Penee 
different ctylen of my 
s. pai t, pipe- 





FREE CATAL 


ks, Wagons and Trailers, ajso Wh 
or wood 





tells you how «you_can 
Save money on Farm 
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Electric Wheel Co., 50. Elm St., Quiney, Hl. 
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BETTER CORN FOR THE 
SOUTH 


(Concluded from page 18) 
sun from day to day and correlating it 
with the weather. 

There is considerable evidence that 
changes in our climate are constantly tak- 
ing place. Often there is a series of 
three or four wet years followed by as 
many .or more dry years. Sometimes the 
weather alternates with a wet year fol- 
lowing a dry year for a period of sev- 
éral years. A lot of the good farmers 
can sense these changes and: adjust their 
farming program accordingly. 


Changing-From Hill to Bottom 


HE writer has seen some of the 

changes due to a change of climate in 
Northeast Georgia. From 1916 through 
1919 the summers were so wet that bot- 
tom lands in this section generally drown- 
ed when planted to corn. Toward the 
end of this wet period there was a whole- 
sale abandonment of lowlands for corn 
growing. From 1920 through 1925 the 
summers were more dry than usual and 
there was a return to the cultivation of 
bottom lands in corn. Since 1925 there 
has been an increasing summer rainfall so 
that probably in a few more years many 
of the lowest bottoms will again be 
abandoned until the next series of dry 
summers. The fertilizer practice has also 
changed considerably from the wet sum- 
mers to the dry summers. Since 1920 
the tendency has been to use less and less 
fertilizer under corn, partly because of 
the economic condition and partly because 
of the smaller returns during the dry 
summers.~ With the return of heavier 
rainfall the use of commercial fertilizer 
under corn will doubtless increase. 


There has also been a marked tendency 
to change varieties. During the period 
of wet summers between 1916-1919, the 
small eared highly. prolific varieties of 
corn were in great demand. After the 
dry summers began, their popularity 
dropped off and the drouth resisting 
Mexican June became the favorite. Since 
1926 Mexican June has been on the wane 
and the small-eared, highly prolific varie- 
ties, such as Whatley’s and Hasting# Pro- 
lific, have been gaining in popularity. 

Each of these changes in the opinion 
of the writer has beer the proper thing 
to do under the circumstances. They will 
no doubt be advised when accurate long- 
range forecasts of the weather changes 
are available. If the 40 bushels of corn 
per acre are to be made most economic- 
ally it will be necessary to change plans 
with the weather. A wniform plan will 
not make the maximum yields on good 
years and conserve expense during the 
dry years. 


Catching the Best Season 


NE of the principal ways of adjust- 

ing corn production to the weather 
is in the time of planting. With the ex- 
ception of the mountain districts of the 
South, the possible dates of planting 
corn will extend over one to three months. 
The best date of planting in this time 
will be determined by the distribution of 
rainfall during the summer. Roughly 
from Georgia west the tendency is for 
the heaviest rainfall to come in June and 
July, and from Georgia east in July and 
August. As a rule late plantings will 
succeed better in the eastern than in the 
western part of the Cotton Belt. As the 
distribution of the main rainfall in sum- 
mer changes so will the best time for 
planting. About Athens, between the 
years 1900 and 1910 the favorite time for 
planting corn was in late March. or early 
April, but between 1910 and 1920 May 
planting became more popular. A study 
of the distribution of rainfall by weeks 
during these periods showed during the 
first 10 years a uniform and heavy rain- 
fall during the second week in June just 
as the early planted corn was ready for 
tasseling, and again more good rains two 
weeks later. The rainfall during July in 
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ing the second 10 years the rainfall in E: 


June was not uniform but during the 
second and fourth week of July it was 
ample on three fourths of the years. 
This change in distribution of rainfall 
brought about a change in date of plant- 
ing. Apparently for a good part of the 
middle section of the South there is no 
settled best time for planting. The prob- 
lem is solved for a few years only instead 
of permanently. Only by  cofistantly 
watching the fields planted at different 
dates can one get a good idea of the best 
time for planting corn for a mamimum 
yield. The early plantings of corn never 
fail entirely, while the medium to late 
plantings may sometimes be a complete 
failure. This is probably one reason why 
early planting of corn‘is very popular. 


Distributing Weather Risks 


OME farmers are not satisfied with a 

single time for planting corn. They 
prefer to distribute the risks of bad 
weather by making two or three different 
plantings. Just how many plantings 
should be made is a matter of some dis- 
pute. It has been suggested in the past 
that plantings be made every 10 to 14 
days during the season but on most farms 
this number would be excessive. 

Another method used to some extent 
in distributing the weather risks is to use 
more than one variety. The season dur- 
ing some years is more favorable to an 
early corn and during other years is more 
favorable to a medium or late corn. By 
having two or more kinds differing in the 
time of maturing it will be possible to hit 
the. season with at least a portiori of the 
plantings if there is a season to hit. The 
main difficulty with such a plan is the 
securing of good seed each year. 

A number of varieties most popular 
with the farmers are made up of plants 
that vary considerably in the time of tas- 
séling, silking, and maturing, so to quite 
a degree they already possess this ability 
to eliminate weather risks as far as pos- 
sible. The weakest point of a high- 
yielding, uniform variety would be its 
variability of yield: On years when the 
climate suited it perfectly the yield would 
be very high, but on other years it would 
be lower than that of a mixed variety. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a 
series of articles on “Better Corn Crops 
for the South,” prepared for us by Mr. 

Tabor. Another, “Selecting Corn Land 


and Getting It Ready for High Yields,” 
will appear soon. 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


Answers on page 32 
HAT was the size of the 1927 fall pig 
crop? 
2. What is the estimate for the 1928 spring 
pig crop? 
3. Why do some soaps float? 
4.,.What is alluvial soil? 











5. The yolks of eggs are rich in the vita- ~ 


mine that helps prevent rickets. What let- 
ter designates it? 

6. What two minerals are indispensable in 
building strong bones and teeth? How may 
these be easily secured? 

7. How many farms are there in the United 
States? 

8 What per cent of the total income did 
agriculture receive from 1909 to 1919? 


9. What per cent of the total income has 
agriculture received since 1920? 


10. Who is president of the National Grange? 


[ MORE HOGS IN ALABAMA | 


AX OFFICIAL survey of the Ala- 
bama pig crop made by F. W. Gist, 
agricultural statistician, Montgomery, 
shows that Alabama farmers now ‘have 9 
per cent more pigs on their farms than 
they had the same date a yeat agd, .This 
means that they have almost 11 pigs for 
each 10 at that time. 

The survey shows also that the num- 
ber of pigs farrowed this spring will be 
37 per cent greater than’ the number 
farrowed a year ago. Mr. Gist found that 
pigs represent less than half ‘of the total 
number of hogs on farms. For every 44 
pigs 56 other hogs were fourtd. . 
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in 
the ieee 
“i oo . , 3 ARNESS repair equipment should 
fall ae ee , " be found in every farmer’s work- 
‘nt- am 2 shop. | There is an old adage which says, 
the am eo Ge = “A stitch\in time saves nine.” There are 
no = E : oe thousands of sets of harness that are 
oki hanging on the lot fence today. They 
oul have never seen shelter, oil, or repair. 
itly * When time permits, the harness should 
ent a ‘ be gone over. The broken parts can be 
sest spliced by either stitching or riveting. A 
um hand riveting machine is very handy and 
ver i affords quick repair. The harness should 
late 4 be oiled at least twice a year. To do 
lete the work to the best advantage, the har- 
ness should be taken apart. It should be 





allowed to soak thoroughly in a kettle. 
2 DIAR Hree of warm water. A handful of sal soda PP Barn Help : 
ee Be put in the water will aid in soaking. As i ( FREE / 
ha each part is removed, it should be scrub- Lop ta 
hey AW AY bed with a stiff brush, using soap, if / A 
; ; : he work will be greatly 
bad fm BA A oo BS atenenery. - 7 , 
; ae ; , facilitated if a regular scrubbing board Going Build 
ent Noe for Chicks dying when ONE | i, used. While the harness is still damp AreYou to or NOW! 
7 





ngs : 4 TTS DIARRHEA TABLET to . " . ; 
- ae ; j harness oil should be applied by rubbing 44 ND ¢ PO 
oe 3 c. tia a cohen gang aeRO it on with a cloth or a piece of waste. emodel ? SE ou N 


MOST GOOD DEALERS have Pratts If you are thinking of building a barn or remodeling your old one, send the coupon 




































































14 RS haadily displayed on the counter. Pick upa | A job that every farmer has to do is | beiow right away! Without any obligation whatever this coupon will bring you 
rms 7% box today. to keep up his fences and gates. A gate | postpaid, suggestive blueprint plans—practical money-saving help. We will show 
SH = PRATT FOOD CO, 126 Walnst St., Philadelphia, Pa. | that hangs well and opens easily saves | you how to avoid costly errors—how to save lumber waste—how to establish 
rent labor and time. If the gate is made of eee ie etna ther te taut cf Ia eee 
wood, a wheel attached to the front will neediess steps. G ¢ benefi experience 
i make it open and close with ease. A | implanning thousands) brings full information. 
an | ‘taiis ont rom good latch on the gate should not be 
ore. ae feat beet oe FREE | overlooked. A little sign of “Please 
By a@ CRO SULTRY close the gate” either painted or nailed 
the oe on the gate, will often save a trip after 
hit ei 2 “ 55 years of success and | the stock. p 
the 4 4 pA Nha Feed troughskept in good repair mean 
The @ a saving in feed. A small hole in the 
the ~5 bottom of a trough may waste enough pay 
Ss feed in a year’s time to pay for several —. ewe = ee 
lar up-to-date feed troughs. Much feed is requently while stanchioned. 
nts wasted from self-feeders that ate not | ,, Wms at gs aN —— pee snarnasrs 
wii. FY. properly constructed. They should be | §. 3% cesing 4 trom swing + 
it = made so the hogs cannot root out the srieraih mz, Keep a healthful, sanitary bern. 
ute — : Og : and Write to Louden Now! 
lity 3 4 € feed. This may be done by making com- | 1 se usalsosendyou full details on other modern * 
0s- aa | partments in the feeding sections of the Feed Carriers Feed Trucks, Steel Pipe, Manass Divisione | 
igh- 4 ate My : feeder. Equipment, Hay Unloading Tools, Barn and Garage Door 
its = & ; ; . Many appliances can be made in the | Hangers—“Everything for the Bern.” Mail coupon. 
the = ’ farm shop that will aid the farmer. Such Company f 
nuld a =| things as a wagon box, hay rack, seed y tinge ae ce Orb tok ws to dae corer ee “| 
yuld a. tester and other similar appliances, May | mmm S686 oo a a a a 
r, |. 2 be made. 
i } Self-feeders, trap nests, brooders, oat 
: _— ~ sprouters, and chicken coops are a few Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
“ 4 3 : 3 of the common jobs that might fall in YOU CAN from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
4 . 4 ee , the poultry line. 
: -_.. oe i Every farmer that has an orchard 
— = 4 Sh ee . should certainly not be without a good 
J a i Sos ladder. This affords another shop job. 
le. Other general farm aotances sch |I| SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON 
x oe as a road drag, farm sled, wire stretcher, 
rig ae é loading chute and hog house are not to Saves one-half to All Cost of 
e 3 S J | be overlooked from the list of shop jobs. H oeing and one-half to three 
ring 3 4 * te Shop work on the farm may not be fourths Cost of Seed 
. a confined to the necessary things that aid 
directly toward making money or saving 
‘ ‘ time. A little time may be well spent in 
a S ta rk S making a few things that tend to make * f MY INSTRUCTIONS— 
e ‘ me the home more attractive. z : Dros § to 8 send ve the 
e e 4 Golden Delicious It is not uncommon to see a beautiful << 2, er 21 inches apart, and 
may a rosebush or a trailing vine showing neg- a don’t chop or . 
nited a OftenBearsats YouraGia lect on account of the lack of some kind 
| ; mt sta 4 etter! hear of support. A flower trellis built of lat- 
oa ‘as much as6bushelswhenonly Sto a. can be used to overcome this 
has : \ frosts. ey qoality A plain window-box, placed under the 
> Apples for both little and big window, costs little and is easily con- 
ae EE Ty cranarés. Get complete structed. When filled with growing 
5; 1B cious and all thefa- plants it adds considerably to the beauty Without Any 
| a BR mous Stark fruits, of the home. The box can be made of nn re 
a ofl almost any kind of lumber; wdste mate- oe ee ee 
Ala S | of Bark Fruit Frees rial from dry goods boxes may be used hree-feurthe the seed. 
a 4 pew B RBANE to good advantage. When these are bunches (as 
si 9 4 4 Taamess —a = they look very neat and attrac- oor — 
; i i~~ 
“3 = & Farm shop work is certainly a part of —— 
for the farmer’s program. It gives him about the 
employment when he cannot work in the ra 
. a field. It saves him time, labor, and 
we | = money and cuts down operating expenses. 
M. F. THURMOND. 
nber NGM . csccectsccceveses 
that 3 > et) 
total i P. On. cccccscccccsecceserceceecsasesseeerrees ; 
y 44 4 i i OURTEEN states made studies in 
: a BARR vekc-cvornsn— snares | 1927 of the uses of the combine. 
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FEW years ago, Kelly-Springfields were the 


highest-pric 


tires on the market—and they 


were well worth the difference in cost. 

Today, Kellys are consistently giving two and 
three times the mileage they did seven or eight 
years ago, yet they now cost no more than any of 


' the better-known makes. 
The explanation is very simple. 


The public de- 


mand for Kellys led to such large production that 
our manufacturing costs have been constantly low- 
ered, thus making it possible for us to offer you far 
better tires than the old Kellys, at half the cost. 

If you have never used Kelly-Springfield tires, it 
will pay you to get acquainted with them. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELTYsatroonT IRE 





ARMY-NAVY 
AUCTION BARGAINS 
Hi-power rifle $10. secks pr. .30 
Eat ea 
Sree ‘ 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bway, N. Y. City 
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CATALOG FREE 
Describes entire Bean line 
of hand and power sprayers 
and tells how to make more 


rule, "Write togay. 
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WE GUARANTEE Progressive 
Farmer Advertising Reliable 
If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 


from any fraudulent tation in our ad- 

vertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 

disputes between reliable houses and their 

Patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, 

ould \ investi- 


sh 
tate land before purchasing. 
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EIGHT RULES FOR AUTOMO- 
BILE OWNERS 


ELIEVING that the careful observa- 


tion of a few simple traffic rules 
will materially help safer travel on the 
highways, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has issued “Command- 
ments of Safety for Motorists,”-as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Always remember you are an engineer, 
fully responsible. 








2. Always test your brakes when starting, 
and have them inspected frequently. 

3. Always signal with your hand when 
slowing down, turning or stopping, even 
though you have an automatic or mechan- 
ical warning device. 

4. Look before you back, and sound your 
horn three times. 

5. Try to drive with using the horn as lit- 
tle as possible. A sudden noise may stop 
pedestrians in their tracks rather than warn- 
ing them. 

6. Don’t count too mitch. on the common 
sense of the other fellow. No one is 100 per 
cent alert all the time. 

7. Drive slowly where children are playing. 
Remember your own childhood. 

8 Cross crossings cautiously. Warning 
bells may be out of order; watchmen or gate 
operators may be off duty. Trains cannot 
stop as quickly as you can. Shift in second 
to avoid stalling on tracks. 





| STEEL VS. CHILLED PLOWS | 


REQUENT inquiries relative to the 
difference between steel and chilled 

plows is the reason for giving the relative 
merits of both. The following is a sum- 
mary of the characteristics of both from 
Equipment For the Farm and The Farm- 
stead. 
A steel plow:— 

1. Is tough and not easily broken; 

2. Takes a good polish and scours well 
in sticky soils; 

3. Does not wear so well as a chilled 
plow in gravelly soil; 

4, Is light and easily handled; 

5. Often rusts and pits badly if left 
exposed to the weather. 
The chilled plow :— 

1. Is extremely hard; 

2. Takes a good polish; 

3. Has a long life, wearing especially 
well in a gravelly soil ; 

4. Does not rust deeply and repolishes 
easily ; 

5. Is heavy and somewhat cumbersome ; 

6. Breaks easily if struck a sharp blow. 





It will be noted that each has its | 


strong and weak points. The chilled 
plow outwears one made of steel where 
the soil is largely gravelly loam or of a 
coarse, sandy nature. The pitting of the 
steel plow when it rusts constitutes a de- 
fect which it seems is difficult to over- 
come. Chilled plows are very hard, but 
will not scour in all soils. The share can 
only be ground to an edge when dull, or 
it may be replaced at a small cost. 

Some farms need the use of both chill- 
ed and steel plows. 





| IT’S THIS WAY | 


Answers to Questions on Page 30 


CCORDING to the December pig survey 

report, there was an increase of 11 per 
cent, in the 1927 fall pig crop over the 1926 
fall pig crop. 

2. The estimate will not be released until 
June 1, bué the December, 1927, survey shows 
that 4 to 5 per cent fewer sows will farrow 
in the spring of 1928 than in the spring of 
1927. 

3. During the manufacturing process, air is 
blown into the soap forming tiny bubbles, 
which make the soap so light that it floats. 

4. Rich soil deposited by streams of water. 

5. D. 

6. Calcium and phosphorus. Both being 
found in milk, it is thought children will get 
plenty of these minerals by drinking a quart 
a day. 

7. The last estimate shows over 6,000,000 
distinct farm units. 

8. Approximately 2 per cent. 

9. Approximately 10 per cent. 

10. L. J. Taber. 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
$10 Worth of Records FREE. 








ele Rea 5 ies, Gr 
ental Trees Vines Shrubs. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 


Pulverize and 
Distribute 


stable and lot™ 

in the row = 

with a Lindsey Com- 

post Drill., Will reduce 

your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 

















“SEND FOR DR. ‘REPAIR’ ” 


(Concluded from page 16) 


of the “teeth” (knife) it consists of the 
guards, ledger plates, wearing plates, knife 











fait” holders, inside and outside shoes, and 
nde hel grass boatd. All of these parts are at- 
GUIDE S1O1O1A9 | tached to a bar of steel. The guards are AT’S the best test for fertilizer? 


To B IG G FR placed at intervals, of 3 inches apart and Use—iong , all i 


form the “body guard” for the knife or 
teeth sections. 


Riveted on the inside of the guards are Then consider this. Royster’s fertilizers have 
small ledger plates which form the other been made and fi 
used for 43 years. They have 


cutting edge for the knife teeth. The 


edges of these plates are rough to pre- kept pace with progress, and ‘their standard of 


vent stems of ‘grass from slipping from 
WRITE FOR in between the plates and the. knife edges. quality has always remained the highest. 
The doctor examined these plates to see | Thousands of farmers have tested them in 


NEW | 
| if they were round on the edges. He re- 
SEED Cc ATALOG placed those worn smooth and blunt. their fields for various crops and under every 
feoteiaing ot handsomely The knife sections slide back and forth conceivable condition of soil and climate. 
— in colors pod. photo- just on top of the ledger plates and to 
of v a i 
graphs of Tectia 4 Owers and keep the two close together, knife holders Many farmers have } using Roys es fox 


tion are fitted to hold the knife down: They 
for for farmers = and nd home are made of malleable iron and can be bent fifteen, twenty and thirty years. Some for 


when and ho 
aw lant. telling down as they wear. The doctor orders 
Seed Bool of to Sout them hammered down when the least even forty years. 


cies it wear occurs, but says, “They should leave 
the knife free to move easily.” 

To support the back side of the knife . D 
and hold it level on the ledger plates are ependable 
wearing plates. Doctor “Repair” re- 
moves any that are worn. 

Two Very Bad Mower Diseases.— That’s the kind fertiliz you can 
Doctor “Repair” says, “The two diseases of Ka acs a buy with 

; assurance. There’s no guesswork in the mak- 


hat mowing machines catch more often 

Flower Seeds} |' . Lomi serio’ ; 

Z than any others are, poor registration of in of R , Wha s s 

‘ with every or- the knife sections and the guards, and t &« oyster s. ene t it does is an example 
ype non-alignment of the cutter-bar.” in simple arithmetic that has been tried and 


Too much emphasis cannot be is proved a million times. The soil plus Royster’s 
di ded by Do “Re- 
nora nei seen + de go tags equals more and better crop, Ask the Royster 


pair” for poor registration of knife. 
“This disease,” he says, “is caused by dealer near you. 
the failure of the center of the knife sec- 
tions to stop in the center of the guard 
on both the in and out strokes.” reat wate 
To diagnose whether or not a mower -f£SR+ 


has this disease the doctor raises the ton- 


gue to the position in which it would be 
held by the breast chains. He then turns 
the pitman wheel over until the knife is 
at the end of outer stroke. With all 


parts on the pitman tight, the center of 


| the sections should be in the center of 

30 YEARS OLD AND | tthe curd. if they do not center each FIELD TESTED 
q th d th t f the knife section 

AS GOOD AS EVER Ft hae cas teak tha "elies of the Fe T T; wizers : 
aay ave & Cutaway’ Harrow that I have had 30 years | guard, the bar just in front of the pit- 


and there is a lot of good service in it yet if I can 
get the little cup that screws on the axle. I will ap- | man (drag bar) should be shortened, 


Preciate very much if you will send it by insured par- . ° . 
Cel post.”—J. C. Wakefield, Glencoe, Als. pa | which will draw the cutter-bar and all its 


25 Years—Still in Service parts closer in. If the center of the sec- 

3 tions is beyond the center of the guards, 
"My father bough f ; 

Y it te stilt in use; it was a. ilttle, wooden frame then the drag-bar must be lengthened. 


pand it is still in use; it was a little wooden frame 
disk and always did good work with light draft.”’"— When these things are done, it is possi- 
. s ’ 


= PURE 18 Years. of Sexvios ble to give the mower another disease Bother ed with wilt? 


{Please Bend me Your complete eatalog on harrows and which is non-alignment of cutter-bar. 

Fone of your SSinele Action 5 me, By ga gl Non-alignment of the Cutter-bar. 
©P. G. Greenleaf, B. ¥. D. 1, Auburn, Maine. —This is also a very bad mower disease. 
“The cause of it,” Dr. “Repair” says, 
“is due to the center of the pitman box 
bearing, the center of the knife head con- 
nection and the outer end of the knife, 
not being in a straight line whem cutting. | 
On all new mowers the outer end of the 
cutter-bar should be ahead of the inner 
end, when the bar is let down before 


starting to cut hay. This should be 1% 

inches for a 4%4-foot mower, 1% inches | 9] ed | nen when vo ecco Psd 
i. ; Milker. 

for a 5-foot mower, 1% to 1% inches ieee; Scots : 7 Sree ee yg pep 


for 6- and 7-foot mowers, i crop 
| a. Cows le te Deltvess 
dclean. 


o . . . 
PSN alegre ere To test a mower to determine if it in Grins cieetiiecan “Misdant Easy to operatean 
with cutout or solid disks of | has this disease, raise the tongue as de- home garden and for canning. 

bee A steel, heat treated ib ed . . gu . 

nd forged sharp for better | SCTi for registration. Then, tie a string pet 

werk ant Re- : : 
ethio ‘gangs, Ldght> drat. Disks cecty weight of to the tire of the left wheel, 6 inches 
chine. Made with extension heads for orchard work. | above the ground, and stretch it across 


Mail coupon | for free catalog and book, ‘‘The Soil d. ‘ . 
Tillage.’ | the face of the tire of the right wheel, 


THE  GUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY to a point even with outer end of the ‘ . 
loganum, cutter-bar, keeping the string 6 inch , i ° We 

Please send FREE ta and book, J & 8 mas sas } \ 
ihe Gell tnd lie Tice ee Sates end toe, | hove the ground. Now measure the dis- Hf on Don’t Miss This! 
tance to back of the knife at the knife , ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


head and at the outer end of the knife. ; ow Regular Price 
The difference will be the lead. If the u* Woman’s World Can Special Price 


outer end is not far enough ahead, Fig. a = 
WRIST WAT 2 some a cam bushing on the rear hinge A McCall’s $ 1] 29 
CH GIVE N| “ yoot, nace shoe which when turned to sare MOLASSES The Progressive Farmer =o 
[fae e left will move the outer end of the 
ge ee bas cutter-bar forward until the proper ae THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ES Ben, oee.v. Cincinnati, G. Dept. 266 | Amount of alignment is secured.” en BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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$450.” Per Acre Net 
In the Worst Season 
Tobacco Has Known in Years 







tobacco will produce, under good 
cultural directions, an increase of 
100 Ibs. of prime quality leaf. 


In spite of unfavorable markets, 
many tobacco growers made prof- 
its last year by using heavy ap- 
plications of V-C Fertilizers. It 
enabled them to grow big crops 
of fine leaf. 


At Whiteville, N. C., for example, 
' Mr. W. H. Powell used 1000 Ibs. 
of V-C Fertilizer 8-8-3. The 
plants made a tremendous growth 
—keeping a light yellow tint 
throughout the season and cured 
out. 1500 Ibs. to the acre. He 
averaged 30c per Ib., or $450 


Every 200-lb. bag of High-Grade 
V-C Fertilizer used per acre on 


You can get the grades of V-C 
Fertilizer that are made especially 
for tobacco. The ingredients are 
selected and analyzed to meet the 
exacting needs of the growing 
crop. Further, our agronomists 
check the results in the field. 


Fine mechanical condition that in- 
sures easy drilling . . . new extra- 
stout bags of our own make... 
thes¢ are a few features that 
make it worth while to ask your 
dealer for V-C Fertilizers. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
Richmond, Virginia 











When You Saal By Train 


Just buy your ticket at a low cost, lower than you 
would pay for similar transportation in any other 
part of the world, and much lower than it would cost 
you to travel the same distance by motor; then get 
aboard and be sure of arriving at your destination in 
comfort and on time; free of all traffic jams, tire troub- 
les and unnecessary delays. American railroads op- 
erate splendid equipment between all points on their 
lines and carry your baggage free of charge. Use the 
railroad trains for better service, greater comfort, 
more room, a place to smoke, toilet facilities and great- 
er safety; and leave your car at home for the family. 


HVILLE R.R. 
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Three Rules for Lubricating Your 
Automobile 

i be OBTAIN the best possible results 

in the lubrication of your automobile, 


the following conditions must be ful- 
filled :— 


1. You must use a lubricating oil of 
the highest quality. 


2. You must use an oil of the correct 
body and character to meet the design, 
construction and operating conditions of 
your engine. 


3. You must see that the correct oil in 
your engine is kept in good condition by 
draining your crankcase every 500 miles 
in winter’ (due to the use of the choke) 
and every 750 to 1,000 miles in summer, 
as oil is much cheaper than parts. 


In making use of the carbureter choke 
valve to start the engine, a large amount 
of gasoline is drawn into the manifold 
and cylinders. Only the lighter and very 
volatile portions of this evaporate to form 
the explosive mixture. Part of the re- 
maining fuel mixes with the lubricant. on 
the cylinder walls and works down past 
the rings on the compression stroke, into 
the crankcase, diluting the oil, then de- 
creasing the lubricating value of the oil 
in proportion to fhe amount of gasoline 
present. 


One of the principal reasons for drain- 
ing is to get rid of badly diluted oil and 
you should never flush with kerosene. 
With certain lubricating systems, ‘the 
kerosene cannot be completely drained 
from the crankcase and it remains to 
dilute the fresh oil added. The risk is 
too great. If flushing is deemed neces- 
sary, use one or two quarts of light oil. 


Do not overlook the importance of 
keeping enough oil in transmission and 
differential; always maintain at least at 
proper level. G. H. A. 


| LESS REPAIR WORK DONE | 


| apenas years of agricultural depres- 
sion has slowly but surely affected 
the physical equipment of American 
farms, says Dr. G. F. Warren, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Cotnell. When prices of farm 
products again become remunerative, 
farmers will make the necessary repairs, 
but at a greater cost than if it had been 
possible for them to make repairs as 
needed. The United States Department 
of Agriculture reports that in 1923 the 
farmer spent, on an average, $140 on 
farm improvements; he spent only $128 
in 1926, a reduction of 9 per cent. 


| WAPI PROGRAM 


ITH a new feature Radio Station 
WAPI will end the week begin 
ning February 6. It will be a home eco- 
nomics feature for both rural and urban 
women presented by home demonstration 
workers of the Extension Service, Au- 
burn. 

The station will be on the air daily at 
noon, except Sunday, as usual. These 
noon hour programs will be of general 
interest and of special interest to ‘people 
on farms. Night programs will be broad- 
cast from 9 to 10 Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. The station operates on a 
frequency of 880 kilocycles or 340.7 
meters. The noon hour programs begin 
at 12 noon, and the night programs 
promptly at 9 o’clock. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


|Grandma. Says 


The only people that 
don’t enjoy life are those 
that wowt let them- 
selves. 

















never fails to relieve pain.” 


324 FARM WOMEN 
SAY: *‘This eases 
tired bac 


WE inquired around among 

4 igen a tee wien) out 
what remedy use relieve 
the aching and stiffness in over- 
tired muscles—to take care of the 
many little hurts that are always 
By oe around the farm home. 

324 ts hat we asked said they used 


~ men and women work 
hard—in the home, the shop, the 
mill—on the farm, the rai 
the fire or police force—you’ll hear 
Sloan’s praised as their best friend. 
It saves them hours of pain—days 
of lost time. 


it tire up the body —sure— because 
y’s own powers to 
heal It. stimulates the circu- 
on — breaks congestion — stops 
Bottle today, Tell not sta Get a 
navies It will not stain. All 


SLOAN’ S 


Endorsed unwersally by 
who do pA rg = ma 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


OO a a a a 
Fe ofeofoode she afoaheohe ate afead TS ee 


Let Your Dollars 
Have More Sense— 


It costs money to feed cattle 
—and a lot more than it 
should to feed “common,” 
“native,” or “scrub” cows. 


Ask for 
“The Story of the 
Guernsey” 
TheAmerican Guernsey 


Cattle Club 
Potatoes N. H. 

















13 Grove St., 








REGISTERED JERSEY 5 


CAR LOTS or LESS 


Itisa Modified Accredited Area —7 


on. & Ss Cc. C. credits it with 543 breeders. 
Dealers and breeders come here and buy. 

Four different carloads to 4 county in N. Y. 

aan gel Se ee 


An experienced breeder and will drive you. 
An will teadl ‘the 
No charge for loa! 


































OHIO the LEADING JERSEY STATE. 
COLUMBIANA the BANNER COUNTY | 
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City Water 
5| Convenience 
in Your mT =>. 
Country! il ae 
= ail = 


_— 
i 
you can have all the conveniences 

safety and protection of running 
water— where you want it and when you 
want it—even miles 


You'll Just Love 
Honey Bunch 


The New Suck-a-Thumb Doll 
GIRLS! Honey Bunch is the Newest, 





USE NO HOOKS 
“Harold says that all he wants is a chance 
to express himself.” 

“Fine! Where to?” 
HE’S MARRIED 
“What’s his present salary?” 

































if are from a 
~ water tain, “Poaltive —_ coe says it’s never present long enough to Sweetest, Doll in Aunt Molly’s whole 
‘time now! doll family. She is a darling new 





doll with soft rubber’ arms and 
hands that are just like a 
baby’s. And she sleeps and 
cries. You can put her to 
sleep sucking her thumb or 
the cute little pacifier that 
just fits her -round little. 
mouth. Her head is unbreak- 
able and turns from side to side 
and you can wash her face and 
hands, 


Over a Foot Tall 
Honey Bunch is the cutest 
and most cuddly baby doll 
miata Boy—“The grocer gave me you can imagine yee 
ee ona ope you were polite out it?” big too—over a 100 
Little Boy-"tes. ‘Paneteee: and dressed just like a 






GETTING ACQUAINTED 
“When did you first become acquainted 
with your husband?” f 
“The first time I asked him for money 
after we were married.” 


THE LIGHT i 
Sallie—“I looked through the keyhole last 
night when Mary and Mr. Staylate were in 


the parlor.” 
Nellie—“What did you find out?” 
Sallie—“‘The light.” 


ALPHABETICAL LOVE 


She—“Will you have some tea?” 

Her Lover—“I’d rather have what comes 
after tea.” 

She—“What comes after tea?” 

Lover—“U.” 


A BETTER PAPA 






























336 Orange &t., 


Makers for MYERS 







some 
















Little Boy—‘Yes, mamma.’ , b th fla i 
Mother—“What did you say?” real ba y, wi a nne 

Little Boy—“I said I wished he had met > J 
een before pa got acquainted with you.” diaper. a She wears a 
cute little tticoat 






WHAT NEXT? 
- The inhabitants of a frog pond close at 
hand awakened two little girls who were 
spending their first night in the country. 
First, came the high, piping voice of a lit- 
tle “peeper.” e 

“What's that?” asked Winnie. 

“T think it’s a bird,” Susan ventured to 
reply. 

Just then a basso-profundo frog sang one 
of his lowest tones. | 

“What’s that?” Winnie asked in a startled | 
whisper. 

“I’m not quite sure,” replied Susan, “but 


and a long baby dress 
trimmed in fancy lace. 


Given Away 


It’s So Easy—Honey Bunch 
is not sold and she is wait- 
ing for you to send for her 
and be her little mother. 
You can be the first girl 
to have one of these darling 
new dolls. You can’t help 
loving her when you lift 


















Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine Quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 values at amazing low price 
4 of $23.50, take their orders, 
| keep handsome profit for your- 


















i self and send orders to us. : oe Sa ote : 
I think it is either a cow or an automobile.” 
j Agents Making » her out of the box and 
$3 BIG MONEY. JAX ON GOATS she cries and sucks her 
' ik ine Sie ere Tom and his wife had always had a goat. thumb, I just know you'll 
" full time. Wesupply handgome ae after Nem village Pr cml a suburb he be SO HAPPY. Just let 
PT —_tentetylesisclegtnt Leetier Gare Poontrae | street. In a playful set-to with pedestrians || AUNt, Molly tell you how easy 
; i finest selling outfit gree furnished cunauen Welty he always left. chen in a heap A the side- it will be to get her .without , P Ff 
. ‘Saline the Mia Rhceey abtecne hae et walk, and the goat became very unpopular. spending a cent—just fill in the coupon below and I'll send you a big 
One day the tax collector presented Tom with picture of my new doll and tell you all about it. ‘ 
William Cc. Bartlett, Inc. a tax bill for $8 on the goat. Great conster- ; 
_ = a = 
900 We. Adadas Hivest Chleage | nation ensued, the owner insisting that even Mail This Coupon Right Now—SURE 


Write name and address below and mail at once. the tax collector must know that the goat 


I will send you photographs 








was not worth $8 (as prices were then). 
| “I have my authority right here,” insisted 
the collector, reading from his instructions: | 


Fill in the coupon below and mail to me at once. 
of Honey Bunch and tell you how you can get. her without spending a cent of 
your money. I have arranged to give away thousands of these dolls to little 

s of their time. The above picture 


girls in exchange for ot a few min 
will give you an idea of how Honey Bunch looks, but cannot show you the 
beautiful coloring of her eyes, cheeks and dress, nor the adorable way in 
which she sucks her thumb. WRITE ME TODAY. 


GUARANTEE SSSSESSSESSESRSSESEEESESESeeeeeseeeges 


This offer is made by F This is the COUPON for you to send—just 
Life Publishing “Com aay, write your Name and Address on the lines 
Publishers of farm fe— below and mail it TODAY. 


one of the biggest farm $ 
apers in, the country. © AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept. 22 
Spencer, Indiana 


hey stand back of this 
offer and arantee that 

I want to have Honey Bunch for my very own. 
Please write and tell me how I can get her 


‘Charge $2 a foot for anything abutting on 
the sidewalk.’ ” | 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y¥— foe. aM. by 












ii. fe 
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| You MoUGHT BE INJOYIN’ 

l Yo’ ‘LIGION, BUT Do 
DE FOLKS WHUT HAS 
To STAY Roun’ You 


Honey Bunch is exactly as 
described and that every- 
one who answers this ad- 




















SSSSERESRSERREEREEEEEEEE Seas 


2 , vertisement will be given without a penny’s cost to me. 
INJoY IT-- DATS IT. fair and square treatment. eo 

Aunt Molly has ven Name 

7 away over 5,000 dolls to ereeer ee eee eee ee eee eeeeee bd apa iy ihe a - be 

G= her little friends and not 
one of them has been dis- RB: B.D ov Btreeb. saiicccs weknewene adisheas 
appointed. You will be i 
sure to love Honey Bunch T 
just as these thousands of OWN .ceccscsss Seer ereserseeses Seeeeseces oe 
other little rls have 
loved their dolls, Nee ee eE Te Pe bien nape cnieits ae bi 

















removing 
wagon box. No high lifting. 
Tepair of cleats to attach, Half 
sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10,000 po 
Low in price. 


ate—strengthens 
No cleaning or 
the gears and 


guaranteed. 


New Attachment 


Tu Pay Your Bilts 


and give you a steady inc 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

i *. tracts,-things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit eontaining 30 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, 
permanent repeat business. Quality guaran- 
teed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I select 
as my partner, I go . Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

C. W. VAN DE MARK 


Dept. 232-BB, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sees ay 







does your fertiliz- 
ng sowing—twe machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 


PEOnA = ee, by j 





















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

We'n dat po-lice jedge look at you th’ 
he’ specs, he jes’ searchin’ lak, but w'en 
he look down over ’em—uh-uh!—he done 
foun’ you!!! 











GOV'T. JOSS 


Pay $35 te $70 weekly. Men, Age] 18-55. 

fe Soaliy* aaiad prot "ats oma 

Instruction Bureau, 225-A, St. Loule, Me. 
se, Fis I as bales 
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and 
ay ay ee table 
Fees ime ae Bach initial, 
rates. Se coenanent tor tour weeks AM ons 
Edltion— 


* State plalaty 
what editions you 
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Information about ows 


Classified Ads im slightly larger type 


ly given on request. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





" freeze. varieties. 
Postpaid: 100, S0e; 500, $1.50; 1,008, $2.75. Collect 
$2 per 1,000, any plants same prices. 

Satisfaction , Albany, 


Piedmont Plant Co. 
Ga., or Greenville, & C. 
Plante.—Large pencil size; — 
Crystai 





Bermuda Onion 
oe See Go oe Be. po Bags 


$1.25; delivered. lots of 

Wax $5.20; Yellow Bermudas Pra oS f.0,b. Carrizo 
Springs. Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; de- 
livered; crate lots of 3,000 at $8 per crate, f.o.b. Car- 
rizo ngs. Ehiers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo 
Springs, Texas. 

Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
No risk taken in placing order; we not have to 
grow them, as eighteen below freezing did not get 
them. We —.. guarantee to ship at once or 
refund your money. Early Jersey Wakefield, ee wg 
Wakefield, Plat Dutch, 

Market. Postpaid: 250, 85¢; 500, 
Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions: 
1,000, $1.75. Tifton Potato Co., 


KUDZU 
Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil er- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 





Inec., Tifton, Ga. 











Buchanan's Fruit 
Catalogue free. 





Thomasville, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan tr 

Best varieties. Prices 

cord ee Dept. 25, 














= ay —Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), ‘s* per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8B. C. 
Plant Papershell Pecan trees this B. Sure, 
profitable Write for our 
Bass Pecan 








Cabbage and Onion plants, winter grown, unhurt by 

freeze. Postpaid: 500, $1.5@; 1,000, $2.75. Ex 

$2 thousand. Prompt shipment, plants guarantee:|. 
a. 


Jefferson s, Alban 








CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plat in g County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 








FLORIDA 
Lakeside, Florida, farm with 


orange $900. 
Good fishing and hunting, in climate Lg makes life 
i home, barn, 





Magnolia St., Ocala, 





PLANTS 


Buchanan's Pilants.—Finest grown 
and Strawberry plants. Catalogue 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BULBS 
Dahlias and Gladiolus. Write for prices. Lacy 
‘atson, Princeton, Ill. 
Gladioli, rainbow colors. © ae bulbs, $1 
paid. Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, 


Gladioli: fifty, $1, postpaid. ar twelve varieties 
named, $1, id. Roy Buch Cleveland, Tenn. 





Onion, 


Cabbage, 
Buch- 


free. 
anan’‘s, 











Dost - 











10 Dahlias 


60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 
hiia Farms, Falls, 


$1.25. Catalog. Gilada 


Mass. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 

Cabbage and Onions: 1,000, $2 and charges. E. W. 
Lampkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Porto Bico, Nanry Hall and Cabbage plants, 
thousand. J. J. Jonns, Wausau, Fla. 

“ White Bermuda Onion plants ready. 500, 75e; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

Plants.—Cabbage: $2, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Cabbage plants, finest grown: 
1,000, $3; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Siemphio. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 100 for 35c; 500, $1.50; 
ioe for $3; postpaid. D. B. Kearley, Peterman. 








$1.75 











, $1.75; 
Tenn. 








premeeet Cabbage plants; we have them, $1.25, 
prompt shipment. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 


title, ‘Ga. 

Early Jersey, Dutch, Wakefield 6 5 = or 
paid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. John itz- 
gerald, Ga. 

hag x che Bermuda Onion plants, finest quality: 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 











Bermuda Onion planta; Yellows: 6,000, $3.90. Crys- 
tal. Wax: 6,000, $4.50; not prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. J. H. Gayle, Cotulla, Texas. 

.Our priee on frostproof Cabbage plants since the 
freeze: $1.25, 1,000. Onion nts: $1.50, 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


V-BRAND FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
oe age gr singe labeled. Damp moss to 


roots. 300, $1; 500, $1.50; : 
we aid, a per "thousand f.o.b. wits 
repaid. Bermuda Onion plants: 
1,000, $1.50; prepaid. $1,25 per ead 
f.0.b. 24 hour service. 
VICKERS PLANT FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, $2 thousand; 5,000, $9. 
Bermuda Onions, $1 thousand; 6,000, $5. Full count, 
good delivery guaranteed. Farmers Supply Co., Way- 
cross, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, $2 
thousand. a shipment, full count, good deliv- 

eed money back. Wholesale Plant Co., 

















Tough obs > gd Cab- 
ard plants: 100, 
$17.50. Southern Plant Specialist, 
Dinsmore, 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onions ready. Cash with 
order, charges collect: 200, ,50e; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $2. 
ar not excuses.” ‘Interstate Plant | Co., 





Ga. 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate shipment. mo ass 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1.25; 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, Pa 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Genuine Bermuda and Crystal Wax: 
6,000 Yellows 90; 6,000 Wax $4.50. 
lect. Large Ray 3 Prompt shipment. T. 

Spring», ‘exas. 


48 Hour Service \-Cebbage seri Fa which seed i 


1,000, $1; 
ess col- 
. Warren, 








$1.50, 1,000, a > pysioal i wena, $2 per 1,000. 
Pet co ee bentoer P Plant Onign planta 50 és. 


Frostproof ’ Cabbage and Onions for pon shipment 
Postpaid: 200, T5e; , $1.50; 1, 


collect, $2.00 pe’ 
cap Hattiesburg, Miss. 


asville, Ga., 

Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; Collards T5e; Ber- 
muda Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, 
well rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick ship- 

Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants for ftmmediate shipment. 
500, 1. 10; 1,000, $2. Crystal Wax and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 65¢ 1,000, $1.25; by mail or ex- 
press. ble Plant Farm, Valdosta, oi 5 


Plants.— shipment ; 1,000, 
$2.25; ae Te 1. +s" Not prepaid. 
$ Cabbage : 











Prompt 
$1.25; Cabbage: 1,000, 
Onions: 6,000 Whites $5.25; Bermudas $4. aes 
3,000, $4.50, Sewell Co., Pearsall, Texas 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 

Onion plants: 500, 85e, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 

qoetpese, 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0.b. Natalia, 
exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 

f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Qualit service 

unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
ow or money returned. Lytle Plant 
arms, Natalia, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick ship-* 

ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. By 

4 1,000, any quantity. shipment 

of first pa, plants or money back. .P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 








Hampton, Ga. 
POTATOES 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage 
prepaid. Cash with orders. Advise booking at once 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Brota- 
ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


—3 each yellow, white, red 
talogue free. Buchanan's, 











Buchanan’s Dozen Reses. 
and pink, $1.50 postpaid. Ca 
Memphis, Tena. 

Strong two-year-old Rose plants. Special collection, 
2 each Columbia, Pink Radiance and Premier, $1.25 
Postpaid. T. G@. Owen & Son, Florists and Nursery- 
Columbus, Miss. 


STRAWBERRY 





men, 








commercial orchards can be made profit- 

wang our quality trees. Free At- 

tractive p on our fruit trees and 
shrubbery. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 


Budded Pecan trees: 
and Pabst varieti 











Klondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 
$1.50 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 
ey rg) oe —lady Thomp- 
ao Klondyke : 


New 
spected, 
Evergreen Nursery, 


son puree plants: 100, $1; 
1,000 $3. Onions: 1,000, $1.25; titre 








i d Klon- 
Catalogue on 
Bradley, 








Plants. and 
Pe oo. Stas: 8: $1. a 1,000, 
how to grow free with each order. T. J, 


Alma, Ark, 
Missionary, Klondyke and 
delivered for $1 per 100; 
for prices on large lots. 
tanooga, Tenn. 





~ en Strawberry p 
, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
the hattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 





SPRAWBERRY PLANTS 


5,000 

Aro $3. $13.50 $25.00 
Enpeoved Klondyke.. 2.75 12.50 22.50 
50,000 or over of the shove, $2; Bi ees Gone. 


10,000 





eight varieties. Postpaid: 
Express collect: $2 per 
Yellow Onton : 
$1.75. Express collect, $1-25 
thousand. Gusrantee Plant 


Frostproof Cabbage 
500, $1.50; 1,000, a “a 


t . ite 
300, 75c; 500, $1; To 00@, 
per 1,000; 10,000, $1 per 
Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well — my treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, te roots, labeled with va- 
riety named; Jersey Wakedield, Charlesten Wakefield, 
Cc Early and Late Fiat Dutch, 
100, 50¢; 
$7.50. 


200, T5e; 300, $1 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
: Express collect, erate twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and 
Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25; 

6,000, $6.50. Express collect, crate 6,000, $4.50. 
count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
. Write us for free 1 and plant catalog. 

Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 








id: 
; 5,000, 


Star 
uis, $2 thousand; and Progressive bearing, 
-50 as long as they last. 
A. W. HOOFMAN 


Route 1, Judsonia, Ark. 




















Buchanan’s Alf. seed, satisf 
Booklet free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


BEANS 
For Sale.—All kinds of Soybeans. Winstead-Smith 

















Strawberry Plants.—S pea Missi plants 
from government. inspected fields 


eng qusetics. from 
one thousand up. ‘astleberry Ak M Association, 
Castleberry, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. 
Ges eight months in the year. 100, $2 


Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


» NURSERY STOCK 


Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Set is ' and save 
2 ost Sia For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, 
AiTO. a. 














Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 


Drops Cotten Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 


misses. Number 


seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


eng oe gs accurately Corn, Peas, Spone, Sorg- 


Most perfect Cotton 
yn Bie A Planter at any price. 


it will pay you to throw away 


ter and best 


other 


Cotten 
Planters and get the wondertas No. 40. 


FULL SIZE 
bed ready te 


plant at 
ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole 12 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line In the 
world. They handle’ all kinds of ee 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows and with €orce-feed knocker-feed 
or vibrater- feed. There is a Cole Distributor 
for every purpose and to suit the meeds of 
every farmer. Cole Distributors are well con- 
structed, reliable, and efficient. 

Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 


ra, 7 
Watermelions, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, ete. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Ptant- 


er. No btush or cut-off. 
and drop, cannot bruise the 
Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or amy two kinds of seed, in same row at one 


Gravity selection 


The selection and uniform 
nds 
done by any other Planter in the 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or. substitu 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get 
a Cole and receive guaranteed satjs- 


You can eens ee eee priced and 
some lower ‘on the 
consider the labor-saving qualities, P amoe 
and satisfaction, you will find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 


Se OR RE Cae ee ane pet. RRL SRA AEN ER et ae town ee 


and Memo Book free 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N.C. 











Co., Ransomvilie, N. C. 

y oy receivers and Write City Hay 
& aan Company, Norfolk, 

Sale. — chotee Was Beans, $1.10 f.0.b. 
Wrightsville, ash with order. Wrightsville Grain Co. 9 

r’ 

90-day Velvets, $1.25° bushel; Bunch $3. Becleaned, 
graded, guaranteed finest you ever bought. C. H. 
Cooke, ie, Ga. 

For Sale.—Choice recleaned Velvet ae $1.25 
bushel; single bushel $1.50, Never had seed. 
Bush Co., Richland, pr 

Reeleaned select st Velvet Beans. Early Speckled, 
$1.15 bushel; Osceola, at “al Bunch, $3 bushel. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Palmer, Ga. 

Early Speckled, —s and Georgia Bush Velvets 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow —_—— Write 
oa price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
ville, Ga, 











CORN 


For Sale.—Improved Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, 
$3.50 per bushel. W. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. 

Seed Corn.—Early White Dent, Yellow Dent, Silver 
Mine, Hastings Prolific,.Mosbys Prolific. Either kind 
$2 bushel. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Mosboro two eared seed corn, first prize Alabama 
State Fair. Eighteen years breeding and selecting; 
$2.50 per bushel. Wade Seed farm, Vincent, Ala. 

Whatley’s Prolific Corn.—From sons of the origin- 
ator. 5 pounds 50¢; peck $1.25; half bushel $2.25; 
busbel $4; 10 bushels or over $3.75, f.0.b. Helena, Ga. 
Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear Corn, om 
No. 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Yellow 2-ear shel, 
No. 1. Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; } 2 —_ 83. oe 
We sell out before season is over. 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 
COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
eatur, Ala. Ri. 

Paid Summerour B 100 pounds, aaal and Half. 
My price $6. Dr. Young, Birmingham 
































Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock me tee 


winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville 
MARETT’S COTTON SEED MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 
latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls; Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. AH 1-inch to 1 1-16 inch sta- 
ples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. . 





Plant 





Cook 10-10 cotten seed; genuine, sound 
Rae ow cane. Write Wade Seed Farm, ~— 





maker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. graded, 
10% “Tint, na oentes: $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mount 8. 

For sie Pore_ sis 10-10. Eleven to twelve 
hundred pounds cotton ‘on bale, Price $1.25. 
cserme * rere. Marton, Ate 

supply of quality poutine. sees of the 
wis, Bolt ott Deifos and D. & P. L. varieties. Pure 
Seed Company, Brooksville, Miss. = 











B. L. MOSS’ 
PURE HALF AND ‘HALF 


600 bales on 700 acres this year: I hon- 
estly believe this is the greatest money- 
making cotton in the world. Write for 
booklet and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 
Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton 
cleaned, culled and graded, $4 hundred 
Murphy & Palmer, 
Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, 
bolls weigh 45 cent lint, wonderful 
Write a age prices.” Vandiver Seed Company, 


} 
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___ BABY CHICKS 
















































































































































































































































































2, ee opens Bin 
3 
Mo. . $15.95; e “Pistehery, Box . 
Dlood Stock at Gy. free. Miller 
i chicks sad “sass from ‘blood Write 2 Gebel eo 
Seal . le prices. Fare, McCormick, Bee ge for $1 if your pie Pay 
sspeees lies zene rece semmaseees. Deateeel a ‘ABY CHICKS two woe after 00 get our und certified. 
a eo = SS m leading breeds of cag. producing shicis. Oo at — a Be 
fing best dlisreses r ° tiok gladly faniched. Box 47 Saline sek eee tal inet ree noth Wate foe peek. a. 100, Weimar, Texas 
urseries, Further informa “nit about it: J. A. Smi Odum, Georgia s 
‘S PEDIGREED SEED CO. Oreo Bros. Tour iisit ‘and Halt ee tapers. laodins BABY-CHICK 
ss stot. wists Ser om Georgia = Jefferson 50% lint and ee 2 Te b—} Mathis Sait , * — my 3 free. Mathis eal BARRED ROCKS 
Improved Big Boll cotton seed,  preminm 5 es ey fy pH i 116, Parsons, Kansas. -  LEGH 
- — ined ier parina oe, too d Ferm, tnd ‘ait ape p ie es Reserve ~Biibeed bf iene eee, = BT h soon ANCONAS 
ries over up —_———— a full Covena, Ga. : a Ozark Farms, 
> Sar 219, acres, ” A. oo red live delivery. : = 
no a at ett Wik Demian Sveie, 38 Coe ee me 1 tina of i% Unt with ~~ oe cues — We mag ce &t White seg: 
Success, a highly Pome i RL, E. F. Cauthen, Auburn for our frog bookie, whe tll al Tenn. hcim’s superior quality chicks; “i: — horns, ‘Anconas, and 
t folder. able. m7, pe Wag cor, “Half and Halt. has been called to the fact 4, el sesorted. Anc ceernnaS ‘teture Het. CE 
: “las Wannamaker-Cleveland en es Neticet—My stteution a tating _odvottags of. Oe - Rea Git “Bese va OUR OWN FLOCKS PRODU 
. becky, trat year om brenden We hg y FR hy A thee, nessiven, senevens Cleveland Big Boll ery, Paducah, Ky. ’ wire EVERY EGG WE HATCH 
a, . ; $1.25, Ga. t Ned pure ” 
bare _ ess Ss pa ge er om sok toe te EVE vot “getting purebred 
rit bales per acre? 45. per cent lint; i inch staple; sale,” Order diet” from ‘the orieinater. "ft, maker py BB Bay Ay Sy : feel sure of getting pu 
“ é 4 gin. eggs and strong Rocks, bred for egg 
x he : i aes Dedig . ME - to the land yall experiment stations ns oa Rhode Island Bode, wuste neve E00 for 108; oneetnet type, stock, | 
6 F the _erlaioater, ROD record, 7 pores ben y bond ress r average. ‘on Vg fo 10 Waite ae. de 3 uction ainiee 
Piedmont Cleveland bolls, 45% lint. Wr' a Fg ey 1 BH $1,000 and ges 500. AN GROVE F 
acres, 1927. Barly, big names largest and second coat .00 for . TCHE PEC heat 
uy «4 By Farms,” Danielsville, Ga. Sim ter Ingest yieate am 8 cores teen sit MANSFIELD BA Loulsvilie, Ky. W. H. Clough, Prop. aria bash 
oa and ten big Boll cotton seed, latest ear. It will win a ag Be you Owing to : 1116 Oldham St., 1588 =" 
. ~“Wannamaker-Cleveland lint; ginned on private Eo viiest “evenness, ot stapte (one, tnch and better. Since a7 Calan low prices on our 
No. 19. Yields Gn ngth and ware, Tan bushels mabe, snoush from standard bred flocks peer Oe has doubled %. 
ay maker Inspected by D. ‘Hitierest Poultry Syength, and evenne One to 9 bushels, , High quality baby chicks layers. Live deliv- yrissouri in one year, You will 
kate in on. Price $1.25 bushel. f.0. ~—— Ow eS SS ame, soe that are disease ftee and excellent, i for prices. Pat = SS 
. Han- ae Drices’ on. carloads. edigresd, Seed Farm, Commerce, ery a oe. and Cy Springfield,” 
# NEELY’S ig ag ey ee “ & —Trapnested, ag wards Chick Hatchery, 
treet ¥ - — stock. Mo. strain world famous , mas- 
Plums. ; ea , damp land in record Pig ag blood and years sell no 
_ vines; Produces “more per acre and pre- Dasheens for Sale —Plant —— 2 {of Booth Farme, aso _ trapnested, pedigreed SS socieay Canton me 4 and White 
ae sce ig proStabie cotter produc: gute hie ea Ref a ae et ae Miliatls randy Site tase ue ine” 
sites for pro nditions. bushels per acre. T. - cular and prices. . Ala. Poultry aay F. 
ee anes peeeene, Sees grow FLOWERS Poultry Association, Box Gino 
——— ho are planning ‘ -~4 jeties oe strain : =~ SAVE 
cotton for prot Ay. By this Buchanan's Fi Shrubs end Brergreens. Cats~ winning “stock, | We have yy pemtvala. SAVE — rrnghtven 
ford to fail to learn Flowers, Bulbs, Roses, Tenn. discount _ on ity Ferm. Rt. 2 Cullman. Als. 0 
se us rful cotton, logue free. Buchanan's, Mountview Poultry “ T OFFER 
meen | age information gledly GRASS i BUY CAROLINA MAID xs B te 8s yo to afl. our offer wit 
coer. | ’ DIG EED SEED CO. Carpet Grass seed, 14 cents per BABY efully selected aE ge Positively the biggest values we 
om. ; NEELY w are cn rgia Annison, Zachary, La. ‘ Breeders Aerie itaral College. experts for ever offered. Finest Btate cae ay 
ay’ by State cu " 1 - Y-—VI nd 
= 100 pounds. We Kobe and Native“ Lespeders seed. Free health and high egg production bloodlines. QUALIT BY CHICKS 
on of Guaranteed Half ae ee. Soe grower in =. dabeiotine folder and samples. Red On ar breeds. Aare a Ghai ' BRED BA pd — 
i RS ‘tire bass: ail" about our pim- ington. Tenn. — Mice Aske for prices, POULTRY FARMS Sired by males of same breeding. as _Becorda “to 
a € ‘ com : Sons, 4 Sale.—New crop D. Cc. chell, famous . Same strains 
proved Hiei’ snd Half” John A. Poday and Stock Peas” Get my. prices. t Sides Chickery here faoting etontt Gaara ee fee, siving 
we [©  derson, Tenn. Calhoun City, Miss, OATS ~ Celantie : South Carolina you chicks thet ee Ga ot ce 
ywhere. > : and lay more -- 
known; 95¢ a Brown bed utiful catalog in . 
east GEORGIA CROP IMPROVEMENT shel. "Catalogue free. ‘Buchanan's, Memphis, ‘Teun. 915 99 fis. marred "Rocks, Thompeon Pai flock _ ple Se ome 
Sts: ASSOCIATION PEANUTS es hy hick ad brosders, together with surprisingly : 
Peanuts bushe . 4 Chicks.—Culled for ices. POUL 
z D Sg ig ae = Dhar teeing” erred Mecha Sets, Gin; Yatharmn LINDSTROM BAM nee A a 
see CERTIFIED SEE J, H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. ts. Gelect seed stock. winter a asserted $11 =" hactrepotiss Til” FARM Box 101, Cc : 
in Co. COTTON CORN Bh. ny By By ae Sy So ee. cee Lem Tine te , Your OS we Be SOS ee Se. 
in Co i — uality chicks, your profit 
4 Whatley’s Prolific Sandersville, Ga. Selected, recleaned Alabama =o BABY CHICK ae — red will iy “Just 
leaned, College No. 1 lg Seemed Seed ienmaet ooaeiiee Small ag DING METHODS FR Electrically om for Chick Question- 
cH ae Piedmont Cleveland aac athe Saieneed hundred: pounds. "Arnold ‘Strickland, Cito, FES hatch or buy a single chick a oe Seo Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor 
a . land ea ; smal] White Spanish, i Do not | ding methods. 
coat Coty Coton Whatley mad Alahane iyemm, {3 pom Taafe imgrom! Do.not hatch or be ve one-third on feed cose, Ala CORNISH at 
Coker t Two-ear pound; Alaba » M. ethod will sa Sonar - 
Toole Pigtmep White Spanish, 6%¢ pound. a yy Ray Gm , cockerels and eges’ 82,50 
Na aS Petty Ala . “4 cost and servative stat Dark Cornieh _ perobred Ga. » 
eckled, i Mathis Toole farmers’ stock for seed; 80 chicks. This is a con Wayne N. tting. RB. B, Huff, Bowdon, 
Satis- : a ae ner variety, 96 pound bag, $4. : and get this free. W st 
= Members of the Georgia Crop Im- } ey $5.20. with order. Shien ‘Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. DOMINIQUES 
relvets : - t Association have their Small pangs Bh (inc. $50,000), , Ala. Shinn, ao i few of Kings Demiaieus sen a = 
Weise : fields and their ginning and han- — PEAS me” 108 Sor cit Eve, Gallup? eocitoaion wise: xe ret Raney Sele 
e ; oa cent live ; : ; ; ‘Tenn. as re 
- dling ae Me gece “state T buy and soll Cowpens. ¥. H. Vernon, Bor 1609, pens. Lee orn ” Write Williams. Hatchery > Wetumpka. = ENGLISH RED CAPS 
ogee. tative o uy .50 per 500, umphrey, Trer- 
College = Senewerne. ety a Se jeaned Brabham Peas, $2; tron 4S" chicks, of course! All “Red Caps.—Regs: $2, 15. 4 48 
Corn, seed handled so as to lass Macon For eins ates Mixed $1.65. Bush Co., Babies Cheap.—We, mean that. laste then ton, Ala. GAMES 
3a. are listed. Write for “ Saas of a das 3s beuke and a new easy method of pa’ Hill Hatehery, and Gordons; a, 
kind we ae hee Soe RAPE od CURE es a cole, Ses. Se eee If interested 
seed they have for sale. : State Rape; best forage crop for Dept. K, Ric Live.—Best equipped hatchery ne ~ Ay Mg A chickens write B. B. 
d, Secretary, care Georgia Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex 7 ; $1.75; postpaid. “Quali Tha "3 horns under ‘rap- in rea Ai. 
~e B College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. young stock, 5 oe Fi pounds his, Tenn. and With record, above: 200. ds. Rocks. and —- Creek, JERSEY BLACK GIANTS om 
Sie . 10-10 WATERMELONS and CANT. ce il Hesonnepe Huntevitie, ‘Ais. Jersey Giant gr Ca . “Sao Miss. #83 
oa: ; A. §. Bains, nk ya mee ‘teres, 1927 : Tom Watson seed from best eae ian qaaeies s =z an a Giants.—15 came, Ses = 
2a ~! ’ le \* 
: crew 35, Dales” on, acre, eying An malority. of, HFleming & Co., "Weatherford, ‘Teras. See gUALITY g _Uvered. parcel post. ‘Mra, Lain Gardner, Payette 
strain grew 208 bales on 2 bushel in new 2% bushel le SEED CHICK LANGSHANS 
strain experimental tests. $ sig? r a, Als.. MISCELLANEOUS : laying, —Few choice 
— esos OPN a Ae eee ae EER oy a ca aero i. Sa 
i LF C Peanuts; early pureby and can serve Yards, Scottsboro, 
ern es HALF AND HA Slevin, «Ade. ona of practical maloie advantage, Bend for ilustrated son Poultry - 
ae Carpet _ F gg 1 em 615 Fior- catalog and booklet on yd id Sad alk LEGHORN: . per 15; 
Tenn. SUMMEROUR’S ele cholce seeds ot Rouge, La. - alive delivery areal oF ems Barred Rocks, sare , qanered White “Leghorn sess: $1.50 per 16; 
. Bef ida Street, elvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea. eS SS ee $8 per 100. B. H. Fa : —- pe 
=r THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF Suutaa, Cotton Sted. ‘Cova: all varieties yay HR] ere $6-90 peu Mare, Odie Carroll, Sepa’ Mise 
Halt. COTTON SEED Franklin & Company, _— 7 LESTER’S HATCHERY cockerel, 6-89 a9 Leghorne; one year old hene, 
‘Nee erBhgnagr a N ga. "Bout tents 909 puree “eturm seed it tot sa R. F. D.-No. 3 et Be a oe 2 ee ee 
S. RFUL COTTO 4. - ——-r 99 “ese ville, Als. 
oo HE MOST WONDE WN isfactory. ham Peas $1.15; What Tancred White, and 
‘ “THE bse Agua! ee paaer Pe eed con $18 bushel ie oa “4 te Leghorn chicks from purebred dal eles on Baby chicka, "hatching eges. Jackson Poultry Yards, 
, lf Wah crow, Baner Droit Ferm, ae. hens mated to pure ¥. 100 chicks, $ pa Pomme merit, Choice breeding 
= art tae a gen grey eho 0 ee Son. — Geet Foot Re, ew bushel. Shell- in. lite coats poeumieed. ag ara : tg eg EO Sy Howser, 
7 d Half co ~ is fa- - Ear Com, carlots, S5e per bushel. | Shell- ilace’s Leghorn ._ Clinton, stock “Thine 
2 Georgia, by “BLOOD WILL TELL IN ed. Corn at por son Herma, cash wit order 7. eres om 8 tao ew yen. $8 per Deowerile, Mew ——_—_ PP « 
bas B: mous cotton. FOLKS oe. 3 . O. Box 272, Camilla, Ga. 2 stock with egg. records ‘and Reds purebred flocks 500. 98% live delivery. Order 3 
a ED JUST AS IN Acree, Jr., 3 White Scarified Sweet Font Sa Als Leghorns hundred. I guarantee per "ala. 
‘k OR STOCK. Ponts Hons rr Red a. , ne = i * Riathe or. Teas tres. to please. "Cle ‘eaiey —— rain. b = et 
rket and gaining in popularity Kisike snd ‘Timothy $4; ali per | gg our qo, Ferris Dest ene stain, bonsts eect. Be 
snore exy year! spoil pies Unt and asl Jue of he ee, Man GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 4,08 er Set ee en 
pure, s.r a White 
sa Don’t take a para ppt Missouri” IF ORDERED NOW $ laying stain, $2°88, $4. 5. A. Wyehe, Hallsboro, 
ser MMEROUR'S purebr of come | W AS & EAC we “BO to a0 
st HALF COTTON SEED-rown in Ger POULTRY AND EGGS AS LO moe SS eee 
gia—the original of whic seed far BLOOD-TESTED—ACCREDITED pul: $8, Rens, Bene. hy m1 50 5 yoy 
welve are nad bom ane actaas ae not give BABY CHICKS = Geo, W., Little, of Colorado, Frog mating, $3. 50 per 15. "Miss ‘Minnie 
25. ed from the i SA from ‘ur n a 
poe you thé BIG yields or the HIGH 44 THO OF Cas, Sureee : jag ty Pa Sg cor a. 8, a ORPINGTONS 
Pure « portion of lint that you have EROUR’S ‘ Seat on and instructive focks te ga ig Ay A lity chicks 16c. Mises $1.25. 
with AED HALF, ene = bes phon and low . coven, Sementtre  seonaad’ wined testion—aew ever 
nove F AND H * r N. seven production 
peor = for PUREBRED seed . exe a AYNE maxed in greatest ; ‘Yards. Scottsboro, Als. 
investment a red — to Dept. 5 teary Immediate or pom Hy vale: My Buffs are the gg Om “Sire Win Shelley, 
for booklet and pr 2 chicks for less is Free Prize cockerels and eggs : 
SROUR BERD CO” Se a Smee Velkey Hate able instructions on raising reese daphne Decherd, ‘Tenn. - 
n- WP ath 2 gh A ha tn money. GOLDEN RULE FOUETaY. pa PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
y- Cures oe ; = BABY CHICKS FOR. — “Ya Box 49, Sedalia, Missouri, or Rogers, Sessa Wie strain Ba 
oF Norcross, Georgia : s, heavy-laying stoc farm flocks averaging ¢9 each, Luther ; ——- 
s From vigorou nteed. Posta grepele. Chicks from emer ena > . No Thompson strain btege f mann ‘Wilmer, 
are delivery ReeTDEL EY HATCHER quer SOR Sk eeteien Oe De variate, $2 fifteen. Mrs. A. 3. ae 
bas. Cordele; Ga. State" aceredited.” 108% Box 6, ‘Cape Girar- ads. aut 
a | : 
40 
ton. 
any, 
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Sanaeeens GR ewes Sook 
Mating list 


ve of Imperial Ringiet Rocks, world 
famous birds; layers and winners. 
oe: % $2, 3 sitting; delivered. One 


free. FA *E Semen, 





“s 
Chicks: $18, 100; 
Oak Farm, Rt. 2, 





Barved Rocks, sired yg Holterman blue ribbon 
Bin] oo. + nee $15 per sitting; to you, 
2 $12 per Baby chicks: "Ss for 25; 
50 for cy ee pas ioe; prepaid. February prices. 
. C. Debter, Rt. 2 Cullman, Ala. 





R. F. 








Guinea hogs, $15 each. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, Als, 
ive 


Big Bone Guinea pigs. twelve weeks old, 
each; service males, ; bred sows, —— 
each. Guaranteed tull stock. RB. A 
Bolling, Ala. 

oO. 1. =— 


0. 1. C.—Registered; all 
reasonable. Ferndale Stock Foon, Salem, 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Big prolific Poland Chinas. McMahan Bros., Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 

Poland China pigs te sale. ‘Different ages. J. F. 
Jacks, Stewart, Miss 

Big Type Poland —. 
Cc. G. Evans, Parsons, 
Registered Big 

ing, ¢.0.d. Write 
Miss. 








Cash or credit; 
Indiana. 














Bred gilts and pigs. 





ial Chinas of best breed- 
Oak Farm, Bt. 5, Shannon, 





A 


Rect 


igs and bred 











Top, quality Rhode. Island Reds; Chattanooga Inter- 
winners. Baby chicks, ) . agp eggs. Jack- 
son Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 
Reds from famous world winning strains, Tompkins 
color, et Great jarece 
ier 





size 
$10, $15: eggs, &, 
ve times the price. -J. 


Big Bone Poland China 
gilts. Satisfaction guaranteed. J, N, 
ville, Ala. 

Giits, boars and young pigs. Best breedi largest 
litter record in South. Prices fair. Valley V' ar “Btock 
Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

stered Polands. eg 5 
$17.50. Cholera 
Grand "Junction, Tenn. 

Purebred Big Bone Poland China sows, gilts, boars 
and pigs, ten dollars. Unrelated paiva, sig eighteen. Chol- 
era immune. Pedigree free. The smooth kind. . J. A. 
Weems, Union Springs, . 

DOGS 


orrew, Alice- 








— months old, 125 
G. M. Campbell, 











Rat Terriers, Fox | gg asa pups. Ldsts 10c. 
Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, Ill 











— Shepherd ies, shipped on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kenees. 


Hunting Hounds, Collars, Supplies. Free book. 
Kaskennels, WC-24, Herrick, Tl. 


Police, Bostons, Beagles, ;. guaranteed. 
Ruckman Kennels and Farm, Millpoint, W. Va. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


an following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


month ago, a 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, £' 
prices for cotton seed, and standard C hicago prices on other products listed: 


Last Week Month Ago 


Cotton, spot middling, 1b 

Cotton seed, oy? ton in carlots 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 

Steers, medwm, native, cwt. 

Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. 

Hens, live, 

Butter, extra, tb. 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. 

Corn, No. 2 mixed; bu. 

Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..........-+- 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 


year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 


lotte, N..C., 
Pre-war 
sued“ (1910-14) 


$0.2015 $0.136 $0.1233 
43.00 


1.40 
6814* 
51% 
21.00 
* No. 4 mixed. 








TOBACCO 
Tobacco.—10 pounds best smoking i Toe; | 
$1.50. Roy Jolly, ETT aa 





ten chewing 





[PRODUCING EARLY BROILERS} 





. 





Natural Leaf Toba ites 

ing, 5 pounds $1. oe ae wh eae, 3%, $1.5 

free. . Pay Valley estan, 
Murray, 

Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Greet Yast. el 
ing, 5 qeands Pag! —_ 2%. 
10, $1.50; 

Farmers, Wingo, 





Mellow, ane smok- 
Chewing: 5, S5e; 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous oe Se book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, and 
breeding with chart. 48 pages. Tilustrated. 
ee wg free comm Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 


: received. lkamsocus 
Best 7. pag tt mild — sweet; ten loge ¥ Sr ek; yes 
chewing, pounds mellow 
pay I a business, puecentes ater. 
ler Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
cashier ; M, D. Biges. 





. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
bait 
; hens $5: toms and 
4. Me MeCombe, Winfold, ale. 











=] MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT TO BUY 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





hp Ry BR wy ae 30 years 





Bee-Keepers Supplies from factory direct to con- 
sumer. Write for extremely a prices. 3%. L. Johnson 


& Co., Roaring River, N. 
CATALOGUES 





Buchanan buys Peas, Zagpotees, Soybeans. Mail 
samples. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 








to Slo. A. FP Troutman, “Adder, Ne Gs 


toms and 


Buchanan’s new 98 page seed catalogue, free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





turkey toms, boned and husky, 
$8 each. Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, 





Pure Bourbon Reds.—Hens $7.50, toms $10; trios 
\ guaranteed. Martin Bros., Oko- 





Sale.—Purebred White Holland turkeys; toms < 
Also registered land pony for $50. 
Greensboro, Ala. 
Young Mammoth Bronze toms; extra large, big bone, 
beautiful plumage, around 25 pounds, $15. ~aeenual 
ranteed. T. fe Word, Okolona, Miss 
Why bg get the largest 


urkeys. 
hatched toms, 18 to 28 pounds; pullets, 
Breeding stock especial dearan- 
teed sati: wo A. 4. ‘Heghes Turkey 


arm, Foun- 
tain Inn, 
} weaetag Giant Bronze turkeys. Great size and 
Free “Sah to Mtn 8 gow cockerels, 
un jullets, 8 pounds, 
$10 to A pena. tae rs 20 to 24 pounds, $12 
to $18; pullets, 12 to 14 $7.50. by 4 on ap- 
provel. Walnutta Stock Massillon, Ala. 
TWO OR Moni BREEDS 
Narragansett turkey hens. Also Jersey Black Giants 
ne Barred Rock cockerels and pullets. Mrs. Marsh 
lenshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 
For Sale.—Purebred Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. Flemish 
Giant Rabbits. Poultry Yards, Huntingdon, 























Holterman’s Barred Rock, Silver Laced and Martin 
te 7 Nees 24 from blue ribbon winners. 
aad ? yey Price reasonable. G. L. Lamb, 


te Wyandotte, Mammoth Pekin 
as an guinge exes, $2 bs itting, Emb- 
3 delivered. 
Farm, 8 Byesmnere 
Gardner’s —- __Barred hea Pen averaged 
Leghorns, 


280-308 











FARM MACHINERY 
Build your terraces with a Cook Ditcher. Low pete. 
Write Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
Express Hides and Wool to Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
Georgia. 








Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Ni 
Let us train you to bo an expert automobile 
. The cost to 


booklet 
Nashville, 








HONEY 


from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 

KODAK FINISHING 

Roll Films Developed 10c.—Film packs 
25e; prints 4c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 
mingham, Ala. 

Kodak es by 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. 
mingham, Ala. 

F di a of roll films. High glossy = 
8c to to Se. Brom * s & Co., authorized Bastman agen ames 
Birmingham, yy 

Trial Offer.—First film deve 
largement, 25c silver. Superior 
AA, Waterloo, Towa. 

OF I 

Beautiful Colored Glasswa: 
nearby factory. Write us for cards. 
Pottery, er and Glassware, 

CE BOXES 

That will hold one 300-pound block of ice 

and still leave lenty of room for milk, 

cream and drinks. Insuldted- with cork- 
board and meme especially for farm homes 
and stores. ipped C. D. so you can 

inspect them — ore you pay. Only .00. 

Order today. Also our non-clog Hog Feed- 

ers that cannot be equalled for $8.50. 

STAHL - HARSTFIELD MANUFACTUR- 

ING CO., Kinston, N. C. 


PATENTS 





‘Pure Honey 
Write John A, 








developed 
1311, Bir- 





pat. ae developed free; 
hite, Drawer 1112, Bir- 








free en- 
ig Dept. 


WOM 
re Assortment.—Direct from 


.. Be & Co., 
Portland, ine. 

















— ad and get the 
Ala. 








Canaries. —Exquisite lb = 
bine songsters reasonable. 1777 Beas 





Inventions commercialized. What have yg —_ 
as St. 
Patents.—Write to a F P. 
linean), tent Lawyer, eee Sacoi Bidg., * 
Washington, D. C, Honorable methods. 
“Patents.—Time i, in app 





ae ba patents. Don’t 
Send sketch ae 


a. “Hecord . Invention” form. 
0 proceed. 
munications ‘eer "confident is Prompt, ee. set 
O° Brien, Re 


ficient service. x 
ent. Attorney, Pan a peer rarity unk Butlding “ralretly 
street Washington, D. 


across 
ScHioOLs AND COLLEGES 


Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-9250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 


Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. < 






































a n.- Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 

Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 

fEmuision five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon Grom, 
J. W. Woolfotk _Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

Buchanan's O11 Bmmuigion “Galion 90c; 5 gallons 
$3.25; 10 galons ee gallons $11.50. Lime Sul- 
a gallon i tA : 10 gallons $5; 25 gal- 

$11.50. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 


—_— 
Sugar Cane Syrup. 


juga’ 
barrels. 75e gallon; ‘reight’ pela: w. 
Quitman, lf 


Byrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. oon $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile . (Ine. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

TOBACCO 
‘d.—Hand picked Gowtne, 5 

Best smoking pound. 

—Chewing, 5 pounds a. ns 
ic. * ‘Pay when received. free. 
Planters Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. i 





Tenn, 








ie. 35 gallon 
Williams, 











Tobacco Post pounds 
1.50; 10, $2. Dick 
nandler, Sharon, Tenn. 








Guaranteed Homespun Tobatco.—Chewing, 5 pofnds 
$1.25; 10, oe a hee se $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
at ited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 











Tobacco. Tire old. yo oe ARK 


ssinlleslanioenta 


Get our free sample case. "Follet Arti cles, 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. BB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

Straight salary, $35 per week and expenses. Man 
or woman with rig to introduce Poultry Mixture. 
Eureka Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
bee profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, 


ar an hour. Sell Mencets, 





Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary, Car- 








Im- 
Write 
Ind. 











greatest ‘ailevine Tine free. 


erica’s 
; tailored 


130 large 
order; Union 





AMAZING NEW GLASS CLEANER 


Offers you $15 a day sure! Cleans windows, 
windshields, show cases, etc., without wa- 
ter, soap or chamois. No muss. Easily 
demonstrated. Housewives, motorists, 4 
rages, stores, institutions buy on_ sight 
Write for Special Introductory Offer. 


IFFY GLASS CLEANER CO. 


1559 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly, selling 
eg and Autowashers to farmers and swtéinta. 

rass, throws continuous areew. Established 35 Eg 9 
Porticulars free. Rusler C ohnstown, Ohio, x C6, 


Why work for others?. Employ agents yourse aa Make 
your own products, = Articles, Household Bpeciele 
ties. ete. 600% = Valuable booklet free. Na- 
— Sclentifie boratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mon 











week. E\veryone needs Shoes. 
Shoes, amazingly low prices. 
ehildren’s. un ag 
gon Shoe M , Dept. 


= bs to $75 a 
Sell Mason's all-leather 
85 styles—men’s, women’s, 

Big outfit free. 
612, ppewa Falls, Wis. 


Big pay every day! 
. Dress 





lete ranteed line direct 

‘ork Shirts, Overalls, a 

$io-$is dally; sary. Big’ outfit. free. 
ence unnecessary. 

Nimrod Co., bats 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


$5.00 selling outfit loaned free! Make oe one Tf 
demonstrating amazing new and 
ringer 





— No 

, 86520 Washington, 
el cas ears om Oe Se ee ee oe 

inest will “you wear it and show to 
ie of my sensai wainpet could 
you use $3 an hour for a@ little spare time? If so, 
write at once for my wonderful new ition. <Ad- 
dress les Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 55, 





sensational 





air pect = heating 
ironi 


needed. 
quick for terri 
Co., 1017 Iron 


$180 mosth. 
eed 





DB oats the past few years the pro- 

duction of early broilers and fry- 
ers in Georgia has. increased tremendous- 
ly. Because of our mild winter climate, 
we can raise early broilers easier and 
more economically than poultry raisers 
in colder sections. 

There is money in producing broilers 
for those who can successfully raise 
young chicks, providing chicks are ob- 
tained. so as to be marketed during the 
season of high prices. Today fryers are 
quoted at approximately 28 cents in the 
South. There would be very little, if 
any profit selling broilers at this season 
for this price. Studying the broiler 
market for previous years we find that 
prices were best during March and April. 
It is reasonable to expect that March 
and April will show the best prices this 
year. To make the greatest profits, we 
should have fryers ready to market in 
March or April or during both months. 
Georgia trade prefers a fryer weighing 
from 1% to 2 pounds. The heavier size 
is preferred but is the maximum. Some 
buyers and most carlot sales refuse to 
accept fryers weighing over 2 pounds 
as such, but class them as stags at one- 
half the price of fryers. 

We should then plan to have broilers 
weighing between 1% and 2 pounds to 
market in March and April. The suc- 
cessful raiser should grow out a 2-pound 
fryer in from 10 to 14 weeks. Chicks 
hatched between now and the last of Feb- 
ruary should bring high prices. 

In order to be successful in raising 
out chicks profitably, one must first have 
the proper equipment. A good roomy, 
well ventilated, dry brooder house is the 
first requirement. The house should be 
so constructed that direct sunshine will 
penetrate all parts at some time during 
the day. Early chicks that cannot. be 
allowed out on the ground must have 
direct unfiltered sun rays. Ordinary win- 
dow glass will not permit the transmit- 
ting of the ultra violet rays of the sun 
which chickens of all ages need. Glass 
substitutes, which are often advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer, should be 
used in brooder houses to permit the 
ultra violet rays to reach the chicks. 

Having a suitable house, the next re- 
quirement is good brooder equipment. 
Only the better types and makes of 
brooders that have proved efficient in 
this section should be purchased: ~ If old 
equipment is bemg used, it \should be 
overhauled and thoroughly tested. 

The next requirement is good chicks. 
The most experienced poultryman can- 
not successfully raise chicks of lowivital- 
ity. In purchasing chicks, insist, that | 
chicks be from flocks that spave, been 
thoroughly culled. Chicks. ftom flocks 
that have been tested for bacillary white 
diarrhea are pfeferable. 

Chicks should mature into aoe 
fryers in from 10 to 14 weeks. In this 
time birds will consume from 6 to 8 
pounds of feed each. One should raise 
at least 80 per cent of a chicks pur- 
chased. J. H -{woon. 











4, 1928 


(39) 





| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








For Your Protection 


The Georgia Baby Chick Association has for its objects the foster~- 
ing, promotion and improvement of the baby chick industry in Geor- 
gia. Its members are pledged to honest, truthful advertising; honest, 


upright business methods; 


honest production and sale of baby chicks 


as represented. For your protection a vigilance committee of three 
is constantly on the watch to see that each member abides by the 
stringent code of ethics adopted by the association. 


As Good As Money Can Buy 


Why send a thousand miles away for quality chicks? Watch 
the progress of our Southern egg-laying contests and you will 
have as good as the count 
at home. Among the members of the 
Association are some of the highest-type breeders of Georgia. 
Our members will be glad to serve you with quality chicks at 


see that we 


the right prices. 


Wateh for this emblem 

on baby chick catalogs. 

Insist on the quality 
that it stands for. 
. 


affords right here 
orgia Baby Chick 


Write for Valuable Booklet and List of Members 


Georgia Baby Chick Ass’n., 


OFFICE OF SEC’Y. 


BOX P-F., 


PELHAM, GA. 





Single Comb White a Chicks Ni a from parent stock of SI : of SIZE, 
oF and LAYING qualities. All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibi- 

tion Type Heavy Layers. They are purebred, healthy and vigorous. Prices: 
$4.25 for 25; $8 for 50; $15 for 100; special prices on large numbers. Safe de- 


livery guaranteed. 


Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 





Our Pedigree Production-Bred Chicks are 
Money Makers, because they are Quick 
Maturing and Heavy Layers. 
Champion Winter Production and Records up to 

06 gs at Georgia National Egg Contest. 
8S. C. White Leghorns; S. C. Rhode I. 
Barred P. Rocks and Jersey Blk. Giants. 
Money Making Booklet Free. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES 
Box F. Petham, Georgia 


Reds ; 











|| Quality Chicks 


STRONG VIGOROUS 
FROM HIGH PRODUCERS 


SINGLE COMB R. 1. REDS and 
WHITE LEGHORNS BARRED ROCKS 


120.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Twenty per cent of 


price with order, balance to reach us before ship 
ping date. Catalog free. 


Fourth District A. & M.. School 


Carrollton, Ga. 








BAB 
CHIC 


Save on 


dling. _ Send for. 
aval, Stata acerdivod chick alg Q 


the lowest prices 
Our 3-week-ol a icin t your chick 
mae, faterethey have the ee start. 
you all about them. 
500 Chick "lekedior FREE 
A quality chick brooder, either ofl 
or coal, is given free to onr 

tomers — no addition 

PF prices. Write for 
THE MILLER MATCHERIES 
Box 2313 Lancaster, Mo. 





CHICKS wis 
Pat. Off. 

Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. $2,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains, 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 

Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 

Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 








Baby Chicks 

Wetakethe risk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pay postman 

the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert j ¥ 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many _beautiful views. 
Aiso 3 weeks o]d stock and 6 weeks pullets. 








| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








ees TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS 


(06 DAILY. Quick live delivery pure- 


MEMBER 

International 
Baby Chick 
Association 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Stock blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 
clusively from hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 
Tancred foundation. Prices reasonable. Write for 


Prepaid: 25 50. 100 
Reds, Bd. and W. Rocks $4.25 $8.00 $15 
Wyandottes Buff Orps., 

Minorcas 4.50 8.50 16 
W. and Br. Leg., Anc... 4.00 7.50 14 
Heavy Mixed 3.75 7.00 13 

CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


Central Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 





PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 





SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED 
Gilla CTAGla (agacs 


5 


ORUMM EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG MISS 





Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 
That you get chix and 


REMEMBER TH eggs from trapnested, 


accredited stock if you buy from us, at no 
extra cost. Write for free circular. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


CKS*30 DaysTeial 


quamasree, Ko No need to ba at a. | Los f qa ie 











| 


bred, healthy, husky Baby Chicks | 





1 

by nak, R. Scott, Ft.Collins 
hone: Calhoun a oh ‘hatched 
houn some bred tolay and 

oe ogee ‘Pear ly. Pure bred, bigty 

= gard te 
Kecresieeg Hosts. WE atioer ane 
. Sosy Purchase Plan 
per 100 pt 100% live e delivery and 
catalog 

GALHOUN'S POULTRY as Box |) Montrose, Me- 





, State 


or Ny aa ee OF) ee Ce 


No need to tie up money weeks in 
advance. $1.00 reserves 100 chicks 
to be shipped on any date desired. 
Our terms are best, prices lowest, quali 
equalled. We make direct 48 hour 
ments to fos. place in the south. 
Write or i 
Mimotraten ick Book.’ a 
ual for all who raise 
Rich Hil Hetchery, Box 23954 Rich Hil, Me. 





Ferris Strain W. Leghorns siz 887.3 4 sito 
Leghorns 110 





x 
POULTRY FARM, 
ICKS 
‘or ca) 


ARMS. Box 6, COLUMBIA, MO. 


JUNIATA RICHFIELD, PA. 





ae 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Cocke: ; bloodtested. Leading varieeiae: 

prices within teach 7 all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 








SHIPPED C. 0. 
Low prices on bred to lay chicks of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 
Catétog free. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, WwW. Va. 
If you want healthy, 


FRE E C H I Cc K S vigorous, _ profitable 


chicks of proven value write for special Free Chicks of- 
fer and catalog which tells why Knoxville Chicks please. 
Quality breeding and price right. Backed by absolutely 
square dealing. Member I. B. 

KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, 





Tenn. 








Barats 


how to 
til fully grown. Gi 


CHICKS 





G4 BREEDS ev tccttiesits 


oe a cl Hacubstors att at V4"4 rices. 


Vatuabie og free. 
“Valuable 00-page book and ca 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato Minn, 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
eeaneas | ° WHITE LEGHORN ar 


Hens, ot a stoek wit m cog cece revere up to 3id 
eggs. Featohing epee. ote. pped c.o guaran- 
teed, Get . on etal price bulletin and 26th Coaneal 
catalog before you buy. GEORGE B. FERRIS, 

930 Unien, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





























WHY 


been declared on it in 


A CHANCE? 


ACILLARY white diarrhea is the most destructive poultry disease 
known. It causes greater losses a all other diseases. has 


TAKE 


War 
Farm Bureau Poul- 











This, plus it 
diarrhea. 


so doing they are protected 


destructive disease. 
culture of the state concerned 


try Association, the State Department of Agriculture, the Poul- 
try Department at Auburn, and poultry 
a movement to banish it from the flocks of Alabama. 
know what it is and how to control it. 


The Kansas Experiment Station has found that the normal 
mortality of baby chicks free from bacillary white 
10 per cent as compared with 46 per cent where this disease 
occurs. On «his basis the live chicks (90) from 10@ non-reactors 
at 15 cents each will cost 17 cents; where this disease occurs 
those living will cost 28 cents each—a difference of 11 cents. 


Blood tests are being made by the State Department 4 Agriculture. 
way birds that are es or are carriers of this d d and rem 
es, results in flocks relatively Pain from bestiesy white 


After a flock is freed it is then accredited by this association; and those who 
purchase eggs or baby chicks coming from these flocks are guarant 
lesses from white diarrhea—the arch enemy of the Da i business. 
now in Alabama accredited flocks of all the popular b: 


Therefore, it is not necessary to go out of the state to buy breedin 
Buyers in other states are invited to buy from accredited Alabama bi 

; they are guaranteed against this 

If it is necessary to buy from other 

states the poultry department of the —_ colle 


men are codperating in 


diarrhea is 


In this 
oved. 





against 
are 


stock. 
ers. In 


ege of agri- 
in order 





state. 





to determine the meaning of an accredited flock in that 


But why take a chance? Why gamble with a disease as 
deadly as bacillary white diarrhea when you can buy from 
flocks known to be free. For names and addresses of accred- 
ited Alabama flocks of all popular breeds write: 


Alabama Farm Bureau 
Poultry Association 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Prof. John E. Ivey, Head, Poultry Department, Auburn, Alabama, is secretary of 
this association. 
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ANNOUNCING 
OUR REFERENCE SPECIAL 


February 18 Will Be the Date for Our 1928 Reference Special. 
Watch for It! 
Just at the time when you will want to place your order for seeds of ° 
all kinds for planting, Progressive Farmer advertisers will tell you 
what they have to offer through our advertising columns. 


Keep it on file for future use. 


Remember that our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 





ASK THE BEST FARMER 














In the great farm- 
ing sections of 
America thou- 
sands of success- 
ful farmers de- 
pend on Swift’s 
Red Steer Ferti- 
lizers for larger 
yields per acre, for 
crops of better 








You know it’s 
good—it’s Swift’s production costs. That isn’t all. With the 


Swifts high analysis cuts. fertilizer 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


say successful farmers everywhere 


with successful farmers who have 

used high analysis fertilizer. They will 

tell you they would use no other. They know 

it gives them their plant food for less money. 

It’s concentrated—so they save on bagging, 
labor, freight and hauling. 

That’s why more farmers are using high 
analysis fertilizer (Swift’s Red Steer 12-4-4 
for cotton and corn). It cuts the fertilizer bill, 
reduces crop production costs. 

They know that the right kind of fertilizer 
will give them larger yields per acre. That means 
an “extra yield’’ beyond the yield needed to pay 


right kind of fertilizer they get crops of better quality— 


faith in Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. They know they can 
depend on these fertilizers because they are Swift’s. They 
know that for more than 50 years the Swift name on any 
product has meant the best product of its kind. 


See your A. S. A. now 

Follow the practice of successful farmers, the advice of ex- 
perts. Get largeracre yields of better quality cotton, tobacco 
and other crops—by using Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 

See the A. S. A. (Authorized Swift Agent) in your com- 
munity now. He knows good fertilizer practice in your 
locality. He has established a necessary business and per- 
forms an important service for your community. He can 
help you select the kind and amount of Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizer to make you the most profit. Look for his sign. 


costs 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
New Orleans, La. 

Norfolk, Va. 


and that means higher prices. 
Be sure of your fertilizer 


If these are the facts, why take chances with the kind of 
fertilizer you use? Successful farmers don’t. They put their 


Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greensboro, N, C. 





Plant food As a world-wide organization, Swift & Company se- and other plant foods required to give the plant a quick 
from many \ccts the best fertilizer materials. In Swift’s Red Steer start, vigorous growth and early, complete maturity. 
sources Fertilizers you get, from different sources,ammonia This means larger extra yields of high quality crops. 


wifts Red Steer Fe 


‘‘It pays to | use them’’ 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN OF THE A.5&.A. 





IZETS 


‘YOUR SERVICE MAN ON FERTILIZERS 
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